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Tax Collections 


Forecast Surplus 
For Fiseal Year 


ceeded by $75,000,000 in 
Tentative Estimates for 
Present Month. 


Revenue May Reach © 
Total of $590,000.000 


Says Possible Appropriations 
At Special Session May 
Reduce Funds. 


Income tax collections for March now 


promise to reach $590,000,000, it was | 


stated orally, March 21, by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Her- 
rick Bond. If expectations of Treasury 
officials are borne out, he said, collec- 
tions in March will exceed those for the 
same month last year by at least $75,- 
000,000. 


Tabulations by the collectors of in- | 


ternal revenue still are going on Mr. 
Bond explained, and the Department of 
the Treasury has no way of knowing 
at the moment whether the indicated in- 
crease over March, 1928, will be main- 


tained. Receipts for March, 1928, totalled 


$515,669,000. 
Surplus Assured. 


Mr. Bond said that, as the situation 


now stands, a satisfactory surplus at the 
close of the fiscal year is assured. 
size cannot be calculated, he said, be- 
cause of the possibility that additional 
appropriations requiring expenditures in 
the current fiscal year may yet be made 
at the extraordinary session of Congress. 

Included in this list of “possibilities,” 
Mr. Bond said, is an item of $45,000,000 
for increase payments to railtoads for 
transportation of the mails. That 


amount would make a considerable re-| ward step wlil be taken by America to- | 


duction in funds in the Treasury ava'l- 
able as surplus, in event the appropria- 
tion is made, Mr. Bond said. 


The Treasury’s tentative estimate of Insular Affairs, in a statement placed in | 


tax receipts, hoWever, afford much satis- 
faction, according sto Assistant Secre- 
tary Bond, who has supervision over 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Loss of Receipts Anticipated. 

When the Revenue Act of 1928 was 
enacted, the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue and Treas- 
ury experts were agreed that the provi- | 
sions which broadened exemptions to | 
corporations, and the reduction in the | 
rate of corporation tax would mean a 
substantial loss in receipts. The exemp- 
tion provision was expected to result in 
a loss of about $12,000,000 on collections 
from corporation incomes for 1928, while 
a loss of $123,000,000 was expected to | 
result from the one-half of one per cent | 
reduction in the corporation income tax | 
rate, Mr. Bond said. | 

On the basis of present figures, there- | 
fore, that loss, totaling $135,000,000, will 
have been made up by higher receipts 
over the year. The possibility yet re- 
mains for the total receipts of the month 
to go above the receipts for the corre- 
sponding month last year by approxi- | 
mately $75,000,000. 


Difficulty of Calculation. 

“We are not in a position yet to make 
positive statements concerning the re- 
ceipts and their meaning,” Mr. Bond 
said. “It must be remembered that we 
do not know yet—we have no way of 
determining—how much of the total re- 
ceipts reported represent current income 
tax as distinguished from back tax col- 
lections. Nor do we know from where 
the indicated increase is coming. 

“It is apparent, for instance, that the 
increased activity in the stock market 
has resulted in a changed status of 
many taxpayers, just as the receipts 
from capital stock transfer taxes have 
increased, But, as is easily seen, until 
the figures on collections are all avail- 
able for study, it can not be known 
whether the indicated increase includes 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Charges on Air Mail 
To Canal Zone Revised | 


Post Office Also Approves New 


Rates to Porto Rico. 
Approval of new postage rates on air 
mail sent to Porto Rico and the Canal 
Zone through the consolidation of pres- 
ent charges and which will result in 


slight reductions in the postage bill of 
air mail users, has been given by the 
Post Office Department, according to a 
memorandum sent to Postmasters by 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
R. S. Regar, which the Department has | 
just made public. The full text of the | 
memorandum follows: 

The rate of postage on matter of any 
class not exceeding 50 pounds in weight 
sent via air mail from the United States 
to Porto Rico or from Porto Rico to the 
United States, shall be 10 cents for each 
half ounce or fraction of a half ounce. 
This covers the regular postage as well 
as the charge for air mail service and 
includes the transportation of the mail 
to and from foreign air mail route No. 6, 
and also dispatch by domestic air mail 
service to or from Miami, Fla., where 
practicable, 

Such postage should be fully prepaid, 





Its | 


|Record Established | 
In Treaties Signed | 


80 Compacts in Four Years. 


Eighty treaties have been concluded 
between the United States and foreign 
countries in the past four years, the 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
{stated orally March 21. (A list of the 
| treaties was published in the issue of 
| March 5.) 

Mr. Kellogg’s announcement was made 
{on the occasion of the signing of two 
treaties with Rumania, one of general 
| arbitration and one for conciliation. The 
treaties and conventions consummated 


in the four years’ period, according to } 


the Department, constitute the largest 


of State. 

The treaties which Secretary Kellogg 
|has concluded include 21 arbitration 
treaties, 13 conciliation treaties, six 
treaties to aid in the prevention 
smuggling alcoholic beverages, 
treaties of friendship, commerce and 
| consular rights, six extradition treaties, 
nine miscellaneous bilateral treaties and 
18 miscellaneous multilateral pacts. 


Proposal to Impose 
Tax on Philippines 
Sugar Is Opposed 


Denial of Free Entry Would 
Be Backward Step, De- 
clares Retiring Govy- 
ernor General. 





A tariff or other restriction on free en- 
try of Philippines sugar into the United 
States “would be the worst possible back- 
ward step that could be taken in Ameri- 
can policy,” in the opinion of Henry L. 
Stimson, Governor General of the Philip- 
pine Islands until his appointment as 
| Secretary of State in the present Cabinet. 
| “I cannot believe that any such bank- 


day,” he said, while Governor General, as 
|quoted by Major General Frank MclIn- 
tyre, at the time chief of the Bureau of 


the record of the tariff hearings of the 
| House Committee on Ways and Means. 
Trade relations between the United 
| States and the Philppines, with special 
|veference to the sugar trade, was the 
subject of ‘General McIntyre’s statement 
to the Committee. He declared that 
|““the admission of Philippine sugar free 
/of duty into the United States has no 
effect on the price of sugar grown else- 
where under the American flag.” 
|. Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louis- 
|iana, during debate in the Senate at the 
last session, served notice that he pro- 
| posed. when the proper time came, “to 
}ask that we tax every pound of sugar 
| that comes from the Philippine Islands.” 
Senator Norris’ Views. 
“There will be quite an attempt made 


to put a tariff on some of the products 


|of the Philippine Islands” when tariff 


revision is up during the special session 
of Congress, was an observation made 
by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
on the same day in the Senate. 

“In what position shall we be before 


the civilized world if we hold a le | ; ; 
| against their will under subjection, and | the North Atlantic, and I do so with [Cont 


| then levy a tax on everything they pro- 


duce that comes into 
queried Senator Norris. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, as- 
serted that “this view to me is danger- 
ous to Republican institutions and to 
Democratic ideals, and may not be de- 


this country?” 


| fended upon the principles of honor and 


morality which should guide the conduct 
of a Christian nation.” 

Full text of Mr. Stimson’s statement 
follows: : 

No words can adequately express the 
depths of my feeling on that subject, be- 
cause the attempt to restrict freedom of 
trade between the islands and the 
United States represents about the 


worst possible backward step that could | 
be taken in American policy. | 


It would mean going back to those old 
doctrines of colonial relations of 300 
years ago, which held that the colonies 
of a country existed solely for the bene- 
fit of the mother country and could be 
exploited at will by that country. It 
would mean going back to a doctrine 
which caused the withering up through- 
out the centuries of the flourishing col- 
onies of Portugal and Spain and would 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Shore Line and Part of Interior of Kodiak, 
One of Aleutian Islands, Is to Be Surveyed 


Gcecicen th axnireccasts 
Undertaking to Link Up With Other Observations in 
Alaska by Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Kodiak Island, the Aleutian archi- | 
pelago, Alaska, on which some attention 


Secretary Kellogg Concluded | 
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| Continental Entente 
| Expands Steel Quotas 


“Is Transferred to | pote 1 
Private Owners Failure of the memuers of the Conti- 


| nental Steel Entente to keep production 
within the allotments decreed by the 
Entente has resulted in an increase in 
the quotas, the Department of Com- 
merce was informed March 21 ina cable- 
gram from the American Commercial 
| attache at Berlin, H. C. McLean. — 

Mr. McLean stated that no action was 


‘Liner ‘Leviathan’ 


Keep Within Allot- 


ments Causes Action. 


\Shipping Board Passes Title 
| To Eleven Steamers of 
| United States and 

| Merchant Lines. 


ents were raised, to prolong the life 
of the Enterte which expires October 1, 
next. The cablegram also carried te 
information that the agreement estab- 
lishing the European Rail Manufac- 
turers Association had been renewed for 
six years, The full text of the Depart- 
ment’a statement, based on the McLean 
| report, follows: 
5 Continental Steel Entente has 
agreed to increase its annual production 
quota by 2,000,000 metric tons, bringing 


000 Each for Service 
the total quota up to 31,287,000 tons. 
iThis action became necessary wher it 


In 1932. 


Formal transfer of the United States, , sa 5. 
|Lines and American Merchant Lines to| [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
{Paul W. Chapman, Ine., of Chicago, at 


s,conh of Hetea aco, was tested Marct| Adoption G. ¢rogram 
For the United States the chairman of | 2 . ‘ 
Of Aid for Scientific 
Research Advocated 


{the United States Shipping Board, T. V. 
O’Connor, and for the new owners Paul | 
W. Chapman signed the contract. Deliv- 

Secretary of Interior Says 
Discretion Should Be 
Given in Use of Grants 


\Delivery of Vessels | 
To Begin on April 8 
|Purchasers Under Agreement 


| to Construct Two Fast Mod- 
ern Ships to Cost $25,000- 





‘ery of the vessels, all of which will be| 
,operated in the North Atlantic-European 
|trade, will begin with the transfer of | 
the “Leviathan” to her new owners on 
|April 8. The vessels will be operated 
{by a new company, to be known as the| 
| United States Lines, Inc., and the op- 
erating head will be Joseph Sheedy, for- 
merly an officer of the Merchant Fleet 


taken at the meeting at which the allot- | 


Policy on Oil and 


Gas Permits | Many Proposals 


Outlined by Secretary Wilbur Foy Farm Relief 


Procedure in Exectting Conservation Policy of President 
| Includes Review of Previous Grants to Determine 


| If Terms Are Bein 


g Obeyed. 


| The Secretary of the Interior, Ray! 
Lyman Wilbur, on March 21 issued an} 
| order outlining. the general procedure to | 
| be followed by the Department of the In- 
terior in further execution of President | 
| Hoover’s announced policy of conserving | 
oil on public lands. | 
| The order provides that oil and gas | 
permits now in good standing will not 
be proceeded against as long as the terms | 
of the permits are being complied with, 
and, in reviewing permits, representative | 
'eases may be recommended for public | 
hearing before the Secretary of the In- 
terior to determine lines of policy. 
| Permits not involving expenditures of | 
| money in development work will be de- 
nied by the General Land Office, and the | 
| Office will hold for cancellation, allowing | 


‘Good Business Conditions | 
; Continue, Says Mr. Lamont 
| ‘ 7 . = 1 
| General business conditions continue | 
| favorable in nearly every line, it was; 
stated orally March 21 by the Secre- | 
‘tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. | 
| In the automobile industry, Mr. La- | 
| mont pointed out, the production of pas- | 
| senger cars during the first two months | 
| of the year was 5 per cent greater than | 
| during the corresponding period of 1928. | 
|The agricultural implement industry is 


| 40 per cent ahead of last year, and >. | 


ports of these products for January and 
| February are 100 per cent greater than 


15 days in which to show cause, all per- | 
mits on which there is no prima facie 


evidence that expenditure of money in 
development work has been made. 

The Geological Survey will report to 
the Secretary the likelihood of oil and 
gas drainage of Government lands in 
various producing and 


lows: 
The following outlines the general 
procedure in the Department of the In- 


terior for executing the President’s pub- | 


lic land oil conservation policy: 
ae 


, 
4e 


] 
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Cubiheition Urged 
Of Immigration and 
Naturalization Laws 


Chairman Johnson Says Pres- 
ent Statutes Are Confus- 
ing and Should Be 
Clarified. 


“wildeatting” | 
fields where claims of drainage are made. | 
The order, No. 338, in full text, fol- | 


All oil and gas applications and | 
permits pending in the office of the First 


Corporation. 





Of Federal Funds. 


Eleven Ships Transferred. | 
; In adidtion to the purchase price of 
$16,082,000 for the 11 ships, the Chap- 
man company pays $218,000 for lease- 
holds of the Board, both in this country 
and abroad. The vessels of the United 
| States Lines, in addition to the “Levia- 
{than,” are the “George Washington,” 
“President Roosevelt,” “President Hard- | 
ing,” “America,” and “Republic,” all 
passenger vessels. The Merchant Line 
ships, combination passenger-cargo 
jtypes, are the “American Merchant.” 
| “American Trader,” “American Shipper,” 
“American Farmer,” and “American 
Banker.” 

Under the terms of the sale the Chap- | 
man company is to build two fast modern | 
| vessels, costing $25,000,000 each, which | 
| will be added to the fleet by February ! 
| 13, 1932. Financing of the sale will be) available for secur! or : 
effected by payment of 25 per cent of the | possible and for the facilities they re- 
| purchase price of each vessel on its de-| quire, in order to pursue the unknown. 
|livery, and the balance in equal install-| The Government must make liberal 
'ments over a 15-year period. Two and one- | grants for investigation and research. 1 
half per cent of the purchase price already | In a statement regarding the Geologica 
| has been paid. Unpaid balances will bear | Survey and its devetopment In the past 
;interest at 4% per cent, payable semi-| 50 years the Department of the Interior 
| annually. said: 
| After signing of the contract Chairman! “The Survey came 
O’Connor, as president of the Fleet Cor-| the appointment of a cca 
poration, said he felt that the lines “are| Clarence King, on March 21, 1879. 
lin safe hands” and that “the new owners | Thirty-five years ago President Hoover 
lof these services are able American citi-| was a member of its staff working as a 
'zens whose experience in shipping and| field assistant in geologic mapping 2 
|finance will enable them to meet the| the Sierra Nevada between college we 
} many problems to be coped with in this | at Stanford University. ones ws ht 
thighly competitive trade.” jcentury of activity, the cot as 

Mr. Chapman made the following state- | g'aduated thousands P.. trained Bo. 
ment upon consummation of the sale: | neers and erie Hs mid. Bae WON 

“I have accepted accountability for | ing in all parts of the _ th tovk: of 
the maintenance and expansion of the The appropriations for e wo 
{!American merchant marine service on 


The Federal Government, to obtain 
the best results from the scientific re- 
search it undertakes, will find it most 
important to set up its relationships to 
science from the standpoint of the bud- 
get in such a way that funds peg 

> - specific purposes, the Sec- 
ae Pe ma loam Wilbur, 
stated March 21 in an address commem- 
orative of the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Wilbur spoke at an assemblage of 
scientists gathered for the occasion at 
the Nations: Museum. in . Washington, 


D. C. 
Provision of Funds Urged. 


into being with 
its first Director, 


inued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


profound judgment that the American 
people of today are of determination to | 
| recapture our national self-respect on the | 
high seas. That I and those about me 
1 . as 
jare given the privilege to be the agency ee . 
through which such determination is to] The United States will take part offi- 
find material expression and accomplish- | cially in the conference on the counter- 
{ment is most gratifying.” |feiting of currency to be held in Geneva, 
The formal transfer, it was  stated|beginning April 9. An announcement by 
orally at the Board, passes from govern- |the Department of State, March 21, fol- 
ment ownership the largest of its two!}lows in full text: ’ 
services, pursuant to the terms of the| The President has designated the 
Merchant Marine Act. Shortly before|American Minister at Berne, Hugh R. 
ithe World War the government em-| Wilson, as the official delegate of the 
,; barked on its merchant marine program,| United States at a conference on the 
building 2,400 ships, and expending in|counterfeiting of currency which will be 
the neighborhood of $4,000,000,000, rec-|convened by the League of Nations in 
jords show. |Geneva, Switzerland, on April 9. Mr. 
| Wilson will be assisted by William H. 
Moran, chief of the Secret Service Divi- 
lsion of the Treasury Department, who 
participated in tne League of Nations 
mixed committee on counterfeiting cur- 
reney in 1927. 


Delegate to Conference 
On Counterfeiting Named 


Contract is Signed. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

The contract of sale of the United 
States Lines and American Merchant 
Lines to Paul W. Chapman, of Chicago, 
for operation by a new company to be 
known as the United States Lines, Inc., 
was signed March 21, by Chairman T, V. 
O’Connor of the Shipping Board, in his 


deavor to arrive at a final convention 
capacity as president of the Merchant 


for the suppression of the counterfeit- 
ing of currency. 


[Continued on Page , 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


| 
Residents of Kodiak Island have been | 


asking for additional surveys in the in- | . . + of every article 


“Funds,” he said, “should be made | 
; ng the best brains | 


The conference will have before it as | 
a working basis a draft convention drawn | 
up by the mixed committee, and will en- | 


has been directed recently as a result of | terest of increased tourist travel, com- 


in this issue will be 


homesteading, , bear conservation and 
other activities, is about to undergo a 
special survey by the Coast and Geodetic | 
Survey, it was announced orally March 
21. Plans have been completed for com- 
bined operations of an official party on 
the Coast Survey Ship Surveyor for the 
summer season of 1929, it was stated. 
The surveying operations, to be carrted 
on along the north and west coast of, 
Kodiak, will be a part of the general 
scheme of a comprehensive and detailed 


| survey of all Alaskan waters. The Coast 


Survey Ship “Explorer’ has been de- 


merce and colonization. 


The survey wi!l be undertaken first in | 
Zachar Bay as part of the general project | 
for systematic completion of the survey | 
of the coast of Kodiak Island. The 


found on the’ Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 


| for the same period of 1928. 
| The only industry experiencing a de-! 
}crease in activity is building, which: 


| Codification of the immigration and 
naturalization laws should be undertaken 


| dropped in activity about 14 per cent, |in the near future in order to bring about | 


| due, Mr. Lamont said, to the severe;the clarification of a series of statutes 
| weather in January and February, espe- 
| cially in the Northeast. High interest | . 
| rates also may have affected this activity | Ye? Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
by stopping speculative building, he 
added. Committee on Immigration and Natural- 


ization, has stated in a review of the 


Rates on Fertilizer 


| immigration matters. 
| are highly technical. involved, and con- 


| In Florida Sustained |". to *he law mind, Mr. 


‘added, resemble nothing so much as 


“ 


‘I. C. C. Holds 
Charges Are Not Unjustly 
Discriminatory. 


Intrastate ;should be made without delay. 

Mr. Johnson’s discussion of the legig- 
lation enacted by Congress with respect 
to nonquota and preference immigration 
:legislation was published in the 
;of March 21, The full text of the sec- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ‘tions dealing with naturalization legisla- | 


held in a decision made public March 21 | tion and penal provisions follows: 
| that the Florida intrastate rates on fer- | Other Features Explained. 
tilizer materials, although lower than ! 
interstate rates in southern territory, | 
are not unjustly discriminatory against | 
interstate commerce or unduly prejudi- 
cial to interstate shippers or localities. 
The proceeding in Docket No. 20358, in- 
stituted on the petition of the railroads 
operating in the state, has been discon- 
tinued. The report of the Commission, 
to which Commissioner McManamy dis- 
sents, follows in full text: 
Undue Prejudice Claimed. 

This proceeding was instituted on pe- 
tition of the carriers operating in 
Florida. The issues raised are whether 
the intrastate rates required to be main- 
tained on fertilizer materials by the 
Florida Railroad Commission result in 
undue prejudice to shippers or localities 
in interstate commerce and in undue 

| preference of shippers or localities in in- 

trastate commerce within Florida or in 
undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrimi- 
nation against interstate commerce, in 
violation of sections 3 and 13 of the 
interstate commerce act. Respondents 
seek the removal of such undue preju- 
dice or unjust discrimination as may be 
found to exist. 

To the examiner’s proposed report re- 
spondents filed exceptions, which were 

lorally argued. 

In Fertilizers Between Southern Points, | 


Plans Progressing 
= 2 
113 I. C. C. 389, hereinafter called the | For Extra Session 
General Fertilizer case, we prescribed a | 


| —— 


I have above devoted explanatory com- 
ment are worthy of even more notice. 
For one thing, the measure provides for 


/uralization. For many years we have 
collected fees amounting to only $5 for 
the bestowal of American 


tion to be the cheapest thing, in propor- 
‘tion to its real value, in all the world. 
!The new law makes the certificate of ar- 
{rival to cost $5, the declaration of in- 
, tention $5, and the certificate of naturali- 
zation $10, the total cost of citizenship 
‘being $20. 


citizenship applicant to furnish 
,graphs of himself, both upon the filing 
jof the declaration of intention and upon 
{the filing of the petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


parisons with photographs appearing on 
immigration visas. 

The Act of March 2, 1929, authorizes 
issuance of special certificates to persons 
jacquiring citizenship through the natu- 


2 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) |Agriculture and Tariff Legisla- 


sa . ‘ | 

Information Sought | 
| " ae Plans for expedition of the major bus- 
On Radio Conditions iness of the extra session of Congress 


aes ee | are progressing very satisfactorily, ac- 


Commission Sends Question. | °ording to the House leaders, including | 


jthe Majority Leader, Representative 
| Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn. 
‘Mr. Tilson for several days has been 
conditions , C22Vassing the situation with colleagues 
in the House and has been in conference 
with the President at the White House. 


| naires to All Broadeasters. 


Questionnaires seeking information as 
to present broadcasting 
throughout the country with a view of 
making further improvements after the ; Mr. Tilson Said orally on March 21 
nationwide reallocation of last November, | that the progr@m will be centered on the 
and also to bring official records up ta;actual needs i#the extra session’s work, 


date, were sent on March 21 to all broad-| and that while Congressional reappor- 
casting stations by the Federal Radio|tionment, census and national origins 
Commission. , 1 } 

One of the questionnaires deals en-|Sideration is deemed advisable, every 


tirely with engineering matters, such as |€ffort will be made to keep the legislative | 


the area served by the particular station, channels clear for the real two-fold pro- 
complaints of interference, and a com- | Sram of the session tariff revision to 
parison with the service of the station;meet demonstrated needs of American 
being rendered at this time with the|industry, that is, where a case is fully 
service before the reallocation became ,™ade in respect to necessity of tariff | 
effective on November 11. The second)Protection, and farm relief along lines | 
questionnaire, prepared by the Commis- | Pot yet formulated. | 
sion’s Legal Division, inquires into the; The subcommittees of the House Com-| 


developed slowly over a long period of | 


| Hoquiam, Wash., chairman of the House | 


; activities of the Seventieth Congress in} 
The laws, which | 


Johnson } 


| patchwork” and a restatement of them} 


issue | 


Other features of the new law to which | 


a substantial increase in the cost of nat- | 


citizenship. 
| We have permitted American naturaliza- | 


In addition, however, and for | 
the first time, the new law requires a! 
photo- | 


This will prove a valuable aid in| 
elimination of fraud by permitting com- | 


| proposals can be taken up if their con- | 


To Be Considered 


‘Senate and House Commit- 
tees to Hear Specialists on 
Various Phases of 
Agriculture. 


Measures Offered 
By Two Senators 


Mr. Borah and Mr. Brookhart 
Submit Plans Designed to 
Facilitate Sale of 
Products. 


When the Senate Committee on Agri- 
jculture and Forestry opens hearings 
March 25 on farm relief legislation to 
be submitted to the special session of 
| Congress, It will take under consideration 
|all the various farm relief bills which 


have been introduced for several years 
| past, according to the Chairman of the 
Committee, Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, stated March 21. 

Senator McNary said that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur Hyde, has 
been requested to appear at the first 
hearing, bringing with him specialists 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

From the Secretary, explained Chair- 
man McNary, the Committee will seek 
the advice which will enable them to de- 
|cide which of the bills before them offer 
the best solution to the farm problem, or 
whether a combination of bills or an en- 
tirely original measure are needed. 


Bill by Senator Borah. 


Among the bills which the Committee 
will have under consideration is a meas- 
ure by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
providing for Federal supervision of the 
|commission men dealing in agricultural 
|products. This proposal, Mr. Borah has 
| explained, is designed to protect the pro- 
ducer from unfair losses on products 
shipped miles away and discounted by 
|the commission merchant to whom they 
are assigned because, as he reports, they 
are im peor condition after transporta- 
tion. 

Senator Borah’s bill has been  sub- 
mitted by him to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for a report and for recom- 
mendations, 


Another bill which will come before 
the committee strongly endorsed by its 
author, Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of 
Iowa, was introduced in March, 1928, 
|as a substitute to the then pending 
McNary-Haugen bill. 





Cooperative Plan. 

Senator Brookhart’s proposal makes 
| available for use by a “Farmers’ Na- 
| tional Export Cooperative,” the sum of 
$1,500,000,000. Of the aggregate, $250,- 
000.000 would be appropriated by the 
Federal Treasury and the remainder 
supplied by bond issues. 

The business of the cooperative, ac- 
cording to Senator Brookhart, would be 
“to. purchase from the farmers of the 
United States enough of agricultural 
products to include the entire exportable 
| Surplus and so much for interstate com- 
merce as the board may determine, and 
to pay therefor the average cost of pro- 
duction plus a margin of profit sufficient 
to yield 5 per centum per annum upon 
| the farmers’ capital investment; also to 
process and store and to market said 
| products and to export such as cannot 
be marketed in the United States, and to 
acquire by purchase, condemnaticn or 
construction the necessary facilities for 
such processing, storage and marketing.” 

Senator Brookhart points out that the 
sum of $1,500,000,000 is a conservative 
figure. In 1919, he says, one year after 
| the war, the United States Grain Admin- 
| istration made available $1,150,000,000 
| for handling’ the wheat crop alone, in 
' 





| [Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


Hearings Postponed 
| On Stock Ownership 


Two Railways Accused of Vio- 
lating Anti-trust Law. 


The Interstate Comerce Commision on 
March 21 announced a further postpone- 
ment, from March 25 to April 22, of the 
hearing on its complaint No. 20672, 
against the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way for alleged violation of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act. It also postponed the 
hearing in the similar case against the 
Misouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, No, 
20672-Sub No. 1, from April 8 to May 6, 
Both hearings are to be before Director 
C. D. Mahaffie of the Commission’s Bue 
reau of Finance. 

The Commission also made public a 
motion filed by R. C. Duff, president, and 
Hitt, Miller, Cain & Munson, attorneys 
for the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine Railway, asking the Commission 
to reconsolidate the two proceedings and 
conduct a single hearing making a single 
record. 

In support of the motion it was pointed 
out that the particular question raised by 


work at this point will begin early this 
summer on the outer coast of Raspberry 
Island, the surveys to include the ap- | 
proach to Kupreanof Strait, 

The work will be carried westward and 
southward along the coast, covering all 
unsurveyed areas as well as all areas 
which have only been covered by re- 


is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader,” 


business operations of the station, its; mittee on Ways and Means which are 
ownership, capitalization, rates for ad-! Preparing drafts of the various com- 
vertising, revenues, and similar infor-| Mmodity schedules to be included in the 
mation, | tariff bill, are making considerable prog. 

Both questionnaires must be returned | Tess, Mr. Tilson explained. Specialists of 
to the Commission by April 10, The|the Tariff Commission and others have 
legal document must be sworn to. The|Spplemented testimony given at the 
full text of the letter accompanying the |Committee’s hearings and some of the 


connaissance surveys. 


questionnaire, signed by Carl H. Buiman, 


and every effort should be made to have tailed for survey in Alaska during the| 
mailers comply with this condition, How- | season, These surveys will supplement 
ever, when any matter which is intended | and tie in with the survey work done in 


The triangulation survey work will 
eventually be carried to a connection with 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.) | 


t ; I ini the survey operations of a party con- 
previous years in these waters in the in-| ——- 


terest of commerce and navigation, 


f 


\ 
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| meamnets of the Committee have made 
first hand investigations, visiting manu- 
Federal Radio| facturing plants. Mr. Tilson expressed 
the opinion that the tariff bill would be 
ready for House by April 29 to follow 
farm relief legislation, 


Secretary, follows: 
By direction of the 
Commission, I am enclosing two ques- 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


\ 
u 


the Commission under its complaint 
against the K. C. S, relates to the present 
{ownership and control of the M.-K.-T, 
and that the facts in this connection are, of 
| should be, reflected by the records of the 
| M.-K.-T. rather than by the records of 
the K. C. S. 

If the Commission abandons its origi- 
nal plan to consolidate the cases, the at- 
|torneys assert, “it will find itself sur- 
| rounded by and confronted with a let of 
| technical questions and difficulties raised 
by counsel for each of the respondents, 
to overcome, which would be difficult, 
expensive and troublesome.” ee 


, 
\ 


ey 
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To Offer Appointment 
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To General Lejeune, 


Former Commandant of Ma- 
rine Corps to Be Tendered 
. Superintendency of 
Virginia College. 


Major General John A. Lejeune, for- 
mer commandant of the Marine Corps, 
will assume his next duties as Com- 
mander of the Pacific Department of the 
Corps on April 15, but will request ac- 
crued leave of absence on July 1, and 
afterward retire probably to accept the 
post of superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, Va., it 
was announced March 21 at Marine 
Corps headquarters. 

General Lejeune automatically would 
retire in January, 1931, upon reaching 
the statutory age of 64. The statement 
of the Marine Corps said that members 
of the Board of Visitors of the Institute 
had called on General Lejeune and that 
Governor Byrd of Virginia had ex- 
pressed pleasure “because of the prob- 
ability that General Lejeune will accept 
the appointment when it is formally and 
officially tendered to him by the Board 
of Visitors.” The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

At a meeting of the Board of Visitors 
of the Virginia Military Institute held on 
March 16 at Lexington, Va., a commit- 
tee of the board was instructed to call 
on Major General Lejeune and 


the superintendency of the institute on 
July 1 when General Cocke’s resigna- 
tion will become effective. 

Conference Held. 

On March 20 the committee called by 
appointment and a very satisfactory con- 
ference was held during which many 
questions concerning the institute were 
taken up and discussed. The commit- 
tee consisted of Captain Massie of 
Lynchburg, the president of the board; 
Mr. Hart, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Virginia; Colonel Button 
of Richmond, and Mr. Corse of Lexing- 
ton. 

This morning Captain Massie called up 
from Richmond and informed General 
Lejeune that in an interview with Gov- 
ernor Byrd, the Governor had expressed 
much pleasure because of the probability 
that General Lejeune will accept the ap- 
pointment when it is formally and offi- 
cially tendered to him by the Board of 
Visitors. 


Construction of Highways | 


Is Increasing in China 


Kwangsi Province’s aggressive road- 
building program now yoten geriies out 
will place Kuchow, within a fe ; 
in rapid communication with other im- 
portant cities of the Province, extend 
its foreign trade and open its large min- 
eral and agricultural resources, says the 
Vice Consul at Canton, Frederick W. 
Hinke. in a report just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Nearly 1,200 miles have been con- 
structed and nearly 300 miles are now 
building. With the exception of 90 miles 
of macadam in and near cities, these 
are dirt roads, said to be well drained 
and dragged. Limestone, abounding in 
the province, is the principal road metal 
and satisfactory for present light traffic. 
Side ditches take care of drainage. All 
roads are to have a width of 30 feet. 


Four dirt roads are under construction, | 


with completion planned in 1929, as fol- 
lows: Mingkiang-Suilu, 50 miles at an 
estimated cost of $150,000; Naning- 
Suilu, 60 miles at $200,000; Wuchow- 
Hohsien, 95 miles at $485,000; and 
Hochih-Kweichow, 90 miles at $300,000; 
a total of 295 miles at $1,135,000. The 
program includes also a projected total 
of 1,185 miles at an estimated cost of 
$2,613,000. Other roads projected con- 


. 


template the joining of important centers | 


in Kwangsi with cities in the adjoining 
Provinces of Kwangtung, Hunan, Kwei- 
chow, and Yunnan. 

Construction costs on a dirt road aver- 


age about $2,000 per mile, and nearly | 


10 days are required to build one mile. 
At present the 51,000 local 
laborers said to be engaged on road 
building in Kwangsi are receiving a 
daily wage of $0.1242 and are exempt 
from road taxes. 


Krupp Company Plans 
New Pipe Rolling Mill 
The Krupp “Company of Essen, which 


during the war devoted almost all of 
its energy to producing war material, 


is reported to be planning the erection | 


of a new pipe rolling mill in the Ruhr, 
states the Trade Commissioner at Berlin, 
James E. Wallis, Jr., the Department of 
Commerce has just announced in a 
statement which follows in full text: 
The investment, according to German 
press notices, will amount to 20,000,000 
marks. 
The announcement is said to 
aroused much interest in the German 
iron and steel industry, because the 
Krupp interests have never gone into 


pipe manufacturing and also because it | 


is generally considered that Germany 
has already more than sufficient manu- 
facturing capacity in this line. At the 
beginning of 1928 when the German iron 
and steel industry was especially well 


occupied, pipe mills were reported op- | 
erating at only about 40 per cent ca-| 


pacity. 

During the war the Krupp Company 
devoted practically its entire energy to 
the manufacture of war material; post 
war years have witnessed a complete 
reversal of this program. The Krupp 
plants now manufacture a great variety 
of products which range from fountain 
pens to locomotives. The plants are well 
occupied and a great deal of steel is 
required, although the greater part of 
this is of special quality. The Krupp 
plants have steadily increased their pro- 
duction of raw steel and this will be 
even greater when the two new blast 
furnaces now being erected at Borbeck 
near Essen are placed in operation. 


Renewal of War in China 
Is Declared to Be Unlikely 


There appears to be no danger of a! 
renewal of hostilities in China, accord- | 
ing to an oral statement by the Secre-| 


tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
March 21. 

Secretary Kellogg has said that the 
United States would take no. further 
steps in its discussions regarding extra- 
territoriality until after the meeting of 


the Nationalist Party. 
- 


confer | 
with him in regard to his acceptance of | 


w months, | 


peasant | 


have | 
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| Codification Advocated of All Statutes 
Covering Immigration and Naturalization 


4 Proposes Plan 
| 


‘Chairman Johnson Says Present Laws Are Confusing and 


of Clarification. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ralization of a parent or husband, to per-{immigration by numerical limitation. 


sons born abroad of American citizen 
| parents, to persons who desire to obtain 
|recognition of American citizenship in 
| countries. of their former allegiance, and 
|to persons who prove loss or destruction 
\of original naturalization certificates. 


|Special Certificates 
Issued in Some Cases 


| A further relief provision in the new 
‘law is one which permits an alien peti- 
|tioner for citizenship to prove all resi- 
|dence outside the county in which he re- 

sides at the time of filing his petition 
|either by deposition or oral testimony 

of at least two witnesses for each place 
‘of residence. Residence within the county 
|may be proved by the oral testimony of 
| two witnesses for each place of residence 
| within the county. This provision wipes 
{out an inequality which has placed much 
|hardship on petitioners for citizenship. 
| Still another provision of this law puts 


;an end to the practice of aliens admitted ; and passed by both branches of Con- | 


|for temporary residence of filing declara- 
|tions of intention, Hereafter no declara- 


alien has been lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence. 

Disposition of deportation legislation 
|in the Seventieth Congress was a disap- 
pointment, yet there was enacted by ap- 
proval of the President March 4, 1929, 
a measure (Public Law No. 1018, 70th 
| Cong.) containing two most important 
|provisions. For the first time we have 
| provided that when an alien has been 
|arrested and expelled from the country, 
|if he thereafter enters or attempts to 
jenter, he shall be guilty of a felony pun- 
|ishable by imprisonment or fine, or both. 
| For the first time, likewise, we have pro- 
'vided that when an alien enters the 
| United States at any time or place-other 
|than as designated by immigration offi- 
cials, or eludes examination or inspection, 
lor obtains entry by a willfully false 
\or misleading representation, or the 
| willful concealment of a material fact, 
jhe shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
|punishable by imprisonment or fine, or 
|both. These are provisions which have 
| been needed for a long time. Thousands 
lof aliens have violated our laws at 
the borders because we have had no au- 
thority to punish them, except the right 
to expel them again. The fixing of these 

| penalties ought to go far toward dis- 
|couraging surreptitious entries. 
Another provision of this act is that 
|which authorizes deportation of a crimi- 
nal alien upon his release from prison. 
A controversy arose a little over a year 
|ago as to the authority of the Secretary 
of Labor to deport an alien convicted of 
|erime upon his release from prison on 
parole. The Governor of the State of 
New York held that deportation should 
|not be effected until the termination of 
the sentence, whether or not the sentence 
was completely served. The new act 
clarifies that issue, providing specifically 
| that deportation shall be effected at the 
| beginning, rather than the ending, of the 
| parole period. 


| Provision for Re-entry 
Of Insane Citizens Is Made 


A great assistance in the effort to ef- 
| fect deportation of alien undesirables is | 
|the act of March 2, 1929 (Public Law 
| No. 935, 70th Cong.), which was intro- 
| duced by me, but was not referred to the ' 
|House Committee on Immigration and | 
Naturalization. This measure authorizes | 
the repatriation of insane Americans now } 
|or hereafter confined in Canadian hos- 
|pitals. They are to be returned to the} 
| United States and cared for at St. Eliz- | 
| abeths Hospital, Washington, D. C., un-! 
til it can be established to what State / 
they legally belong. Enactment of this | 
|law was urged by both the State and/ 
| Labor Departments, it being fully apvre-, 
ciated that the United States can not 
| well request foreign governments to take 


jin this country, so long as the various | 
States of our Union decline to receive } 


sirable in other countries. We are de-| 
porting aliens at the rate of more than! 
1,000 a month. We ask the countries | 
whence they came to receive them back / 
again. It is only right that we should} 
| readmit our own citizens when other na- 
| tions want to deport them. The new law! 
will take care of this in respect of the | 
insane. 

Correction of a difficulty encountered in | 
the administration of the naturalization | 
laws is provided in the Sabath bill, Pub- | 
lic Law No. 1011, Seventieth Congress, | 
approved by the President March 4, 1929. | 
In a number of cases aliens born in} 
|countries affected by changes of bounda- 
ries and transfers of territory resulting ' 
from the World War have stated the | 
| wrong sovereign when filing declarations | 
jof intention or “first papers.” Courts! 
have held declarations invalid for this | 
|cause. The Sabath Act not only vali-| 
; dates such declarations but restates the! 
|law so that the same difficulty will not 
arise in the future. Under the amended | 
provision the declarant will make no re- | 
|nunciation of his old allegiance until the | 
time comes for him to petition for citi- | 
zenship or “file second papers.” The 
declaration will be in fact what the law | 
always intended it should be—merely ai 
statement of intention to renounce for- | 
eign allegiance. j 


Preference Desired for 


Certain Skilled Workmen 


_ An amendment made to the Sabath Act | 
in the Senate and accepted by the House 
again renews for two years the short! 
form of naturalizationgfor aliens who 
served in American itary or naval! 
forces during the World War. Due to 
mistake or misunderstanding, illness in 
hospital, or other like difficulty, there re- | 
main a few ex-service men, foreign born, 
who desire to acquire American citizen- 
ship. During the World War and also! 
during the period from 1926 to 1928\a 





necessary the filing of a declaration of | 
intention, was available to them. By this | 
provision the naturalization of these} 
aliens is facilitated. 


not pass the Senate was one introduced 
by Representative Free, H. R. 16926, 
which would amend the preference pro- 





as amended, so as to facilitate the ad- 


highly skilled workmen needed by Amer- 


specialized work or for the development | legislative subject in any Congress. 


of improved methods or processes when 
labor of like qualifications cannot be 


|. The desirability of this improvement 
in the law has been recognized ever since 
the inception of the policy of restricting 


tion of intention may be filed unless the | 


mission as quota immigrants of certain | 


| 
|found unemployed in the United States. | 


iThe contract-labor provisions of the 
Burnett Immigration Act of 1917 made 
specific exemptions to facilitate admis- 
sion of specially qualified workmen, but 
these exemptions became of little value 
when the Johnson-Reed Act of 1924 re- 
quired that all aliens coming for perma- 
inent residence must obtain quota immi- 
gration visas. To partially take care 
of the difficulties of the matter, a few 
skilled workmen have been admitted as 
visitors outside the quotas in recent 
| years. 

; This has® been an unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement in many respects, for, al- 
{though it- has permitted the temporary 
{entry of a limited number of persons 
much needed in particular industries, it 
{has included no provision for their per- 
| manent stay or for the entry of their de- 
| pendents or for their acquisition of 
{American citizenship. The Free bill, it 
is believed, will cure this situation. I 
am hopeful that it can be taken up again 


| gress in the 71st Congress. 


| Definition Sought 
| Of “Visitors for Business” 


| sure passed by the House | 1 
Another measure passed by the jare being taken to prevent possible} 


which failed of consideration in the Sen- 
| ate was the Box bill, H. R. 16927, which 
would amend the nonimmigrant provi- 
sions (sec. 3) of the immigration act of 
1924 by more accurately defining condi- 
/tions under which a visitor for business 
‘may be admitted. This legislation is an 
outgrowth of attempts to evade the nu- 
merical restriction by European-born 
|} persons residing in Canada who desire 
{to fulfill contracts of employment in. the 
| United States or who knock at our gates 
for the purpose of looking for work. 

It never was the intention of Congress 
that the term “visitor for business” 
{should include a person entering em- 
| ployment or seeking to_enter employ- 
;ment in this country. Yet a strained 
iconstruction of the immigration act of 
1924 read unjustifiably in conjunction 
| with the Jay treaty of 1794 has led cer- 
tain courts to hold a contrary view, as a 
‘result of which some 2,000 aliens have 


| been admitted. The matter is now 
in the Supreme 


'under consideration 

| Court of the United States. If the court 
| should hold a view opposite to that held 
|by myself and other members of the 
House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, I hope the Box bill will 
ibe taken up immediately on the conven- 
jing of the 71st Congress in order that 
ithis threatened breakdown of the law 


| may be prevented. 

First Session Deferred 
| National Origins Plan 
' During the first session of the Seven- 
itieth Congress both House and Senate 
voted with practical unanimity to post- 
‘ pone for one year the effective date of 
ithe operation of the so-called “national- 
origin” provision of the Immigration Act 
lof 1924. The Sixty-ninth Congress had 
| previously done likewise, so that the new 
lsystem of calculating immigration quotas, 
loriginally scheduled to become operative 
| July 1, 1927, can not now go into effect 
before July 1, 1929. 7 5 

The “national-origin” proposition is 
one of those legislative developments 
naturally to be expected in connection 
with a large and important national prob- 
lem when there is confusion of counsel 
regarding the best or most appropriate 
means by which to accomplish the same 
or a similar end. Not dissimilar has been 
the variety of suggestions proposing so- 
lution of the American agricultural prob- 
lem. Just as everybody agrees that 
farm relief in some form should be pro- 
vided, so everybody agrees that numer- 
ical limitation of immigration must con- 
tinue. 

The quota calculation basis provided 
when the Immigration Act of 1924 passed 


|back their people who are not wanted; the House of Representatives—that is, 2} 


per cent of the foreign-born in the United 
States as of 1890—is a simple, direct, un- 


American citizens who are found unde-|derstandable proposition. The “national-|plishments of the past. 


origin” scheme adopted by the Senate 
and accepted in conference to become op- 
erative at a future date, while appar- 
ently fair and theoretically sound, has 
been sharply criticized by many restric- 
tionists because of its imperfections from 
a practical standpoint, its complication, 
and its vagueness, 


Further Reductions 


In Quotas Favored 

I am quite agreeable to a further 
sharp reduction of immigration permissi- 
ble within the quotas. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that additional limitations, both 
within and without the quotas, will be 
demanded by the American people within 
comparatively few years. Therefore I 
have been loath to accept the view that 
it is necessary for us to make effective 
a new and different quota calculation 
formula at this time. Whatever changes 
we make ought to be along the line of 
reduction, and not redistribution, of the 
quotas. 

In the closing days of the Seventieth 
Congress the insistence of those who look 
upon the “nation-origin” scheme as the 


jsine qua non of immigration restriction 


prevented adoption of the Chindblom 
resolution to postpone the proposed new 
quotas for another year, which passed 
the House of Representatives but failed 
to receive consideration in the Senate. 
If the President, after inquiry, finds that 
it is mandatory upon him to issue a pro- 
clamation on the subject, there will be a 
new distribution of quota effective July 
1, 1929. 

In this event, I am of the opinion that 
strong efforts will be made in the Seven- 
ty-First Congress to bring about further 
radical changes in the allocation of 
quotas, and it is difficult to predict what 
the effect will be when various groups of 
Americans born abroad again undertake, 
as they did in 1924, to bring political 
pressure upon their Representatives. I 


short form of naturalization, making un-|am hopeful that the confusion certain to 


be brought about by this situation can 
be allayed, and that whatever further 
quota changes are enacted will be along 


4 : |the line of additional limitations rather 
A bill which passed the House but did! than along the line of favors to powerful 


nationalistic groups within our country. 
As a part of my remarks, I append a 
list of acts of the Seventieth Congress, 


enforcement or administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, which 
I believe constitute as fine a record as 


It 
must always be borne in mind that our 
immigration and naturalization statutes 
are highly technical, involved, and to the 
lay mind confusing. Unfortunately in 
some degree they resemble a patchwork, 
because they have been developed slowly 


Serums Prepared 
To Cheek Spread of 
Epidemic Meningitis 


Increase in Number of Cases 
Of Comparatively Mild 
Form of Disease 


Is Noted. 


Serums for combating epidemic 


showing a gradual increase in certain 


the Acting Surgeon General of the Pub- 
jlic Health Service, Dr. C. C. Pierce, an- 
|nounced orally March 21. 

Seurums now are in use for the other 
;and more serious type of meningitis, said 
|Dr. Pierce. Epidemic meningitis is 
| recognized as a milder form of the ail- 


approximately 50 per cent, he added. 
Dr. Pierce called attention to a state- 


Health of Chicago dealing with the 
| treatment of meningitis in that city. 
Disease Came From Orient. 
Reports reaching the Public Health 
Service, Dr. Pierce declared, show that 
epidemic meningitis is being brought 
into ports of the Pacific coast from the 
Orient. Stringent quarantine regulations 
are being enforced, and other measures 





| spread of the disease, he said. 


lows: 
| Epidemic meningitis, a disease which 
| has shown considerable increase here in 
| the past two years with a mortality rate 


| cially prepared from strains of the dis- 


|lected here in the past two years by 
Dr. Alton S. Pope, chief of the bureau 
| of communicable diseases, and Dr. John 
L. White, assistant director of labora- 
tories and research. These have been 
forwarded to the United States Hygienic 
Laboratory in Washington, D. C., where 
|cultures are prepared and the basis laid 
for the development of special horse 
serums. Within two months the develop- 
}ment of some of these serums will be 
{completed and they will be available 
for use here. 

The development of new serums came 
}as a result of the discovery that 
|germs of the disease here during the 
| part two years frequently failed to clas- 
| sify in any of the four typical types 





which serums have previously been pre- 
pared, 
__ Infection Is Spreading. 

“While epidemic meningitis still causes 
|comparatively few deaths compared to 
j heart disease and the major causes of 
death,” said Dr. Pope, “nevertheless it 
has shown a definite increase which must 
be checked. 

“Cases are pretty well distributed 
| throughout the city, and there is no evi- 
| dence of transmission by food or water. 
It is probably spread by carriers who 
themselves may fail to contract the dis- 
ease. 

“Usually symptoms are a sudden on- 
set of high fever, headache and pros- 
tration. Later, a stiffness in the neck 
and drawing back of the head. Early 
medical attention and administration of 
the specific serum is very important. The 
health department requires hospitaliza- 
tion, both for the sake of the patient 
and those who might have contact with 
him. 

“Army experience indicated that 
fatigue, overcrowding and mental strain 
are conditions which make individuals 
susceptible to the disease.” 

At present approximately 58 per cent 
of the cases reported in Chicago are in 
| persons under 15 years of age; 24 per 
cent under 5 years. 


over a long period of years by careful 
and conscientious public servants holding 
no desire unjustifiably to disturb accom- 
Because they 
are not easily understood, even by law- 
yers and students, I am hopeful that 
their restatement and codification can be 
} undertaken in the near future. 
time, the following enactments may be 
noted as the accomplishments of the 
Seventieth Congress: 

Act of March 31, 1928 (Public Resolu- 
tion No. 20, 70th Cong.), “Joint resolu- 
tion to amend Subdivisions (b) and (e) 
of Section 11 of the Immigration Act of 
| 1924, as amended.” (This joint resolu- 
|tion postponed for one year, or until 
| July 1, 1929, the effective date of opera- 
| tion of the “national origin” provision of 
the Immigration Act of 1924.) 

Act of April 2, 1928 (Public Law No. 
234, 70th Cong.), “An Act to exempt 
American Indians born in Canada from 
|the operation of the Immigration Act 
jof 1924.” (This Act established admis- 
| sibility of Canadian-born Indians, clari- 
| fying the exclusion provision of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924.) 

Act of May 29, 1928 (Public Resolution 
|No. 61, 70th Cong.), “Joint resolution 
|relating to the immigration of certain 





|of aliens lawfully admitted to the United 
States.” (This joint resolution read- 
justed preference provisions of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, with a view toward 
reunion of families in the United States.) 

Act of May 29, 1928 (Public Law No. 
574, 70th Cong.), “An Act to amend Sec- 
| tion 24 of the Immigration Act of 1917.” 
(This Act increased salaries of immi- 
grant inspectors, provided for their clas- 


tain travel expense.) 

Act of March 2, 1929 (Public Law No. 
962, 70th Cong.), “An act to supplement 
the naturalization laws, and for other 
purposes.” (This Act provides for issu- 
ance of nunc-pro-tunc certificates of ar- 
rival; forbids the making of declarations 
of intention by aliens temporarily admit- 
ted; corrects various inequalities in the 
naturalization laws; increases naturaliza- 
tion fees, and so forth.) 

Act of March 4, 1929 (Public, No. 1011, 
70th Cong.), “An Act relating to declara- 
tions of intention in naturalization pro- 
ceedings.” (This Act validates certain 
declarations of intention heretofore ren- 
dered invalid by mistake, and extends 





visions of the immigration act of 1924,|both first and second sessions, affecting | certain naturalization benefits to alien 


veterans of the World War.) 
Act of March 4, 1929 (Public, No. 1018, 
70th Cong.), “An act making it a felony 


ican industries for the performance of |has been made on any similar important | with penalty for certain aliens to enter 


the United States of America under cer- 
tain conditions in violation of law.” (This 
Act penalizes an alien arrested and de- 


| ment, although it has a mortality rate of | 


ment received from the Department of | 
| ment has improved during recent years. 


The full text of the statement from | 
| the Chicago Department of Health fol- | 


the Postmaster General Asks Ap- 


| which are generally recognized and for | 


Mean- | 


relatives of United States citizens and | 


| sification, and authorized payment of cer- | 


‘Steel Quotas Are Enlarged 


meningitis, a ‘disease which has been | 


sections of the country, are being prepared | 
by the Federal Hygenic Laboratory, and | 
within a few months will be introduced, | 





Employment Stability 


Said to Have Im 


AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Beinc 
PusuisHeD WirHout CoMMENT BY THE UNiTeD States DaILy 


in Leather Industry 


Study by Bureau of Labor Statistics Reveals Steady Aver- 
age in Boot and Shoe Manufacture. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of»Labor recently has com- 
pleted a study of stability of employment 
in the leather and boot and shoe indus- 
tries, which is one of a series of studies 
being made by it in different industries 
and based on the relationship of average 
monthly employment during the year to 
the number of employes in the month 
of maximum employment. 

In the leather industry, it is stated, the 
percentage of stability was slightly bet- 
ter in the 12 months ending November, 
1928, than in 1923, but was lower than 
the average for 1927, while in the boot 
and shoe industry the average from year 
to year, from 1923, to November, 1928, 
was fairly steady. A summary of the 
study follows in full text: 

Studies were made of the leather in- 
dustry and of the boot and shoe industry 
for the purpose of measuring the degree 
of regularity of employment and to as- 
certain whether regularity of employ- 


The plan of analysis is the same as that 
employed in similar studies of various 
industries previously published in the 
Labor Review, as follows: Railroad in- 
dustry, in August, 1928; iron and steel 
industry, in November, 1928; men’s 
clothing industry, in January, 1929; 
automobile industry, in February, 1929. 


Method to Measure 
Stability Explained 


For the sake of clearness, the explana- 


| tions as to method or plan of analysis 


| given before are repeated. 


{of 50 per cent or even higher, will soon | 
be combated in Chicago by seruras spe- | 


| 
i 
} 
| 
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| 








The basic data for the study are de- 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics by most 
of the important leather and boot and 
shoe factories, as part of the general 


| ease which have occurred here, it is an- | employment survey made monthly by the 
|nounced by health department officials. | bureau and covering almost 12,000 man- 
Fifty different strains have been col-| ufacturing plants in various lines of in- 


dustry. As these reports give only the 
number of employes of all kinds without 
separation by occupational groups, the 
present analysis must disregard occupa- 
tional differences and treat the employes 
of a plant as a unit. 


Efficiency i. Urged 


In Postal Service 


plication of Business 
Principles. 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, has sent a message to 360,000 
postal employes in which he states that 
the postal service is to be conducted in 
accordance with the principles and prac- 
tices of successful, competitive business 
and industry, but without profits as the 
objective, the Post Office Department has 
just announced. 
announcement follows: 

The Post Office Department is a busi- 
ness, not a political or eleemosynary in- 
stitution. Its operations should be con- 
ducted in accordance with the principles 


and practices of successful, competitive | 


business and industry, except that no 
factor of profit should be added to the 
cost of the various services rendered. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the daily task of collecting, trans- 
porting and delivering the mails, to- 
gether with the multitude of activities 
incident thereto, is performed by 360,- 
000 human beings of flesh and blood just 
as are their fellow countrymen whom 
they serve. 

I want all of my associates in the 
postal service to know that I have a 
genuine interest in their welfare. Their 
problems and aspirations will receive 
prompt and sympathetic consideration 
from me. On the other hand, I shall 
expect from them a full measure of loy- 
alty and cooperation. 


Admiral Pratt to Head 
Navy Selection Board 


Officers Designated to Recom- 
mend Promotions. 


The Navy Selection Board will be 
headed by Admiral William V. Pratt, 
Commander-in-Chief of the: Battle Fleet, 
it was announced, March 21, by the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Selection Board to recommend of- 
ficers for promotion to the rank of rear 
admiral, captain and commander will be 
convened in the Navy Department on 


June 3, 1929, or as soon thereafter as | 


practicable. 
The officers appointed to the board 
are as follows: Admiral William V, 


Pratt, Commander-in-Chief, Battle Fleet, || 


president; Vice Admiral Montgomery M. 
Taylor, Commander, Scouting Fleet; 
Rear Admiral Louis R. deSteiguer, Com- 
mandant 3d Naval District, New York; 
Rear Admiral Charles B. McVay, jr., 
Budget Officer, Navy Department; Rear 
Admiral Henry H. Hough, Member, Gen- 
eral Board; Rear Admiral Joel R. Prin- 
gle, President, Naval War College; Rear 
Admiral Frank B. Upham, Commander 
Control Force; Rear Admiral David F. 
Sellers, Commander, Special Service 
Squadron; Rear Admiral Joseph M. 
Reeves, Commander, Aircraft Squad- 
rons, Battle Fleet; Commander Charles 
M. Cooke, jr., Bureau of Navigation, 
recorder, 


By Continental Entente 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

was discovered that every member indus- 
try had, during the current quarter, ex- 
ceeded its allotted quota.. Under the new 
quota the proportion assigned the Ger- 
man industry remains unchanged, al- 
though its tonnage allotment is materially 
enlarged. There was no change voted in 
overpropduction penalties and there was 
no action taken to prolong the existence 
of the entente beyond the expiration 
date, October 1, 1929. 

The accord establishing the European 
Rail Manufacturers Association has an- 
nounced unofficially a renewal for a 
period of six years. 

An agreement is also said to have been 
reached between Continental and British 
producers, the latter having made certain 
concessions. Penalties for exceeding 


ported who enters or attempts to enter | quotas, it is announced, will begin at 20 


after expulsion; also penalizes an alien 
who enters by means of certain violations 
of law.) 


shillings, to increase to 1 pound sterling 
later. The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held next month in London, 


The full text of the| 


a 


The method here employed for the 
measurement of stability is that of the 
relationship of average monthly employ- 
ment during the year to the number of 
employes in the month of maximum em- 
ployment. Thus, if during 1927 a par- 
ticular plant had a monthly average of 
90 employes and the maximum number 
in any month was 100, then the stability 
of employment may be fairly said to be 
90 per cent. In other words, if the 100 
men needed to fill the positions at the 
busiest season had no other opportunity 
for work, then each man would have an 
opportunity of 90 per cent of full-time 
employment. 

_ Of course, this is rarely quite true, but 
it is often substantially true; and, in 
any case, the method offers a fairly ac- 
curate measure of the degree in which a 
particular establishment has attained a 
condition of stable employment. On the 
other hand, failure of an establishment 
to obtain a good level of stability in one 
or all occupations must not necessarily 
be attributed to faulty management. 
Many factors over which the manage- 
ment has little or no control may affect 
the stability of employment. Neverthe- 
less, an employment stability of or very 
near to 100 per cent is the desirable goal. 

The method of measuring employment 
stability just described has been used in 
this study because it is simple and clear. 
Somewhat. more accurate measures of a 
mathematical character could be em- 
ployed, but what they gain in accuracy 
is more than overbalanced by complex- 
ity in computation and explanation. 

In this connection it is important to 
bear in mind that regularity of employ- 
ment is an entirely different matter 
from volume of employment. Thus, the 

total number of employes in a plant may 

steadily decline from year to year with 
| improving productive efficiency, while 
within each year the fluctuations in the 
number of employes, whether due to sea- 
sonal or other causes, may progressively 
diminish, with the result that the em- 
ployes, though fewer in number, may 
| have more steady work. 


| Percentages Worked Out 


|For 70 Leather Plants 


The percentages of full-time employ- 
ment, computed as described above, have 
been worked out for 70 leather plants 
for each of the years from 1923 to 1927 
and for the 12-month period ending No- 
vember, 1928. The plants > 
j; various kinds of leathers. 

The average full-time employment in 


the leather industry is not good, but it | 


appears that conditions regarding sta- 
bility are showing slight improvement. 
Stability rates of over 90 were found in 
44.3 per cent of the plants in 1928 and 
in 55.8 per cent in 1927; before 192i 
| considerably fewer plants were included 
in this group. 


stability falls and rises alternately every 
| two years, It will be also noted that the 


average in the same manner and in 
about the same proportions. Some plants 
with consistently bad stability rates are 
| included and they are not as a rule show- 
ing the improvement that the plants with 
the higher stability rates are, while a 
few plants fluctuate widely from year to 
year. 

For the boot and shoe industry 99 
plants were studied. These plants made 
various kinds of leather shoes. An in- 
spection of the averages discloses that 
this industry shows a consistently poor 
average, with little improvement ap- 
parent. With the exception of 1927, every 
year showed a lower average than 1923— 
the initial year for which data are pre- 
sented. It will be noted however, that 
taking the industry as a whole the av- 
erage from year to year is fairly steady. 

It will also be noted that plants with 
stability rates of 90 to 100 were more 
numefous in 1928 than in any of the other 
five years shown; on the other hand 
the number of plants with stability rates 
under 80 were almost twice as great in 
1928 as in 1927. 

A few plants maintained a fairly good 
average stability rate throughout the pe- 
riod studied. The ind:*alual plants as a 
rule maintain a fairly Wen rate. How- 
ever, those plants with “& lower rates 
seem to be decreasing. 


proved Slightly in 1928 


included 10} 


Another interesting showing is that| 


j individual plants as a rule follow the| 


Chiefs of Tribesmen 
Of Philippines Given 
First Airplane Rides 


Natives Declared to Be Grow 
ing Accustomed to Ma- 
chines and to Have Lost 
Fear of Flyers. 


The increasing “air-mindedness” of the 
Filipinos is illustrated by a flight by the 
Sultan of Sulu during a recent carnival 
in Manila, according to an announcement 
by the Depaftment of War March 21. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Apparently tribesmen in the Philip- 
pines are no longer overcome with fear 
at the sight of an airplane flying over- 
head. It was not so long ago that Army 
|airmen on cross-country flights in the 
Philippines were the unwitting cause of 
spreading fear and consternation among 
|these natives when flying over their 
; abodes. This change of attitude towards 
| the airplane by these natives was brought 
to light recently during a carnival held 
at Manila, when a visiting Potentate, 
|the Sultan of Sulu, was given his first 
airplane ride by Captain Donald Wilson 
of the Air Corps. 


Other Officials Take Trips. 

The Sultan’s air journey furnished a 
big thrill for his retinue, and upon see- 
ing their chief climb out of the plane 
safe and sound after Captain Wilson 
landed, they took heart and expressed a 
desire to take a flight also. The Sul- 
tan’s secretary was the next to take a 
flight. 

Captain George L. Usher and First 
Lieutenant Harold R. Wells, Air Corps, 
also acted as pilots for those who dared 
brave the vast spaces above the earth. 
The Presidente of Bontoc likewise en- 
joyed his first airplane “hop.” 

Several days’ later, Captain Wilson 
piloted three Bogobos over Manila and 
vicinity and they, too, exhibited delight 
— their flight and safe return to the 
ine. 

Customs of Tribes Explained. 

These representatives of certain non- 
Christian tribes of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago visited Manila for the purpose of 
showing one half how the other half 
lives and, incidentally, they constituted 
the most interesting features of 
Manila’s 1929 carnival. 

While at Manila they were extended 
an invitation by Major Walter G. Kil- 
ner, Commanding Officer of Camp 
Nichols,‘and by Lieutenant George W. 
Goddard, Air Corps, who was in charge 
'of the Air Corps exhibits at the carni- 
| val, to pay a visit to that Air Corps post. 
While at Camp Nichols, the Bontocs 
from Northern Luzon, headed by their 
Presidents, staged a native dance, much 
ito the enjoyment of the spectators. 


Molecular W eight of Gas 
Is Found by New Method 


The development of a new method for 
determining the molecular weight of sub- 
stances in the gaseous state was an- 
nounced March 21 by the Department of 
Commerce. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

As the result of work at the Bureau of 
Standards it is shown that it one deter- 
mines at the same temperature the vapor 
pressure of a substance and the amount 
of it required to saturate, by aspiration, 
a measured volume of an indifferent gas, 
the molecular weight of the substance in 
the gaseous state is calculable. 

By employing a reference substance 
of known molecular weight the measure- 
ment of the volume of aspirated gas is 
unnecessary and the quantities measured 
have small temperature coefficients. The 
method should be capable of a high de- 
gree of accuracy in many cases and is ap- 
plicable at much lower temperatures 
than are the methods commonly em- 
ployed. 

The method is to be completely de- 
scribed in a forthcoming number of the 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PrESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Adoption of Progra 


Of Aid for Scientific 
Research Advocated 


Secretary of Interior Says 
Discretion Should Be 
Given in Use of Grants 


Of Federal Funds. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the Survey have increased from $100,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1880 to over $2,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1930. The 
total expenditures during the life of the 
Survey have been about $75,000,000, in- 
cluding ‘nearly $10,000,000 of State co- 
operative funds. 
vThe published reports by which the 
Geological Survey’s work are made 
available aggregate over 400,000 pages 
and occupy 120 feet of shelf space. 
Other organizations which are in a real 
sense children of the Geological Survey, 
their work having been started by the 
Survey, include the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, the Forest 
Service, and the Geophysical Laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution.” 

The full text of Secretary Wilbur’s ad- 
dress follows: 

Our civilization is being made over 
right before our eyes under the stimu- 
lation of the forces set loose by discovery, 
research and invention. This new physi- 
cal world has a firm basis upon undeviat- 
ing universal laws. It is probably true 
that we have available a mere fragment 
of the great structure of knowledge 
which will eventually be brought into 
the service of man. 

Viewpoints Are Changing. 

Our viewpoints are rapidly changing. 
Old assumptions, theories and dogmas 
are being rapidly pushed out of our 


By THe UNiTep States DaliLty 


Forest Service to Undertake 


eration of Other Dep 


A far-reaching research program is in 
preparation to enable various Bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture to co- 
operate effectively with the Forest Serv- 
ice in conducting studies of wild life 
problems from the forestry point of 
view, it has been announced by Walter 
C. Henderson, associate chief, Bureau 
of Biological Survey, in an address re- 
cently delivered before the Maryland 
State Forestry Association. 


Paul G. Redington, chief, Bureau of 
Biological Survey, stated orally, March 
21, that the Survey contemplated plac- 
ing a biologist at each of the nine for- 
estry stations operated by the Forest 
Service to carry out the part of the 
rsearch to be undertaken by the Survey. 


ward N. Munns, in charge of Forest Ex- 
‘periment Stations, are: The North- 
eastern, Amherst, Mass.; the Alleghany, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Appalachian, 
Asheville, N. C.; the Southern (New Or- 
leans), La.; the Lake States, St, Paul, 
Minn.; the Central States, Columbus, O.; 
the California, Berkeley, Calif.; the Pa- 
cifiie Northwest, Portland, Ore.; and the 
Rocky Mountains, Missoula, Mont. 

Mr. Munns pointed out that the Forest 
Service is planning to establish three 
more stations, making 12 in all, one in 
Alaska, one in the Tropics for the Canal 
Zone and Porto Rico, and an additional 
station in continental United States. To 
commence the forestry animal research 
project for the present year, Mr. Munns 
said, only two biologists will be assigned 
from the Bureau of the Biological Sur- 
vey to the Forest Service experiment 
stations. 


The whole project of investigating for- 





minds. In this period of mental ferment, 
shams have been exposed, the taboos of 
centuries released, and much has been 
brought up for discussion which was 
considered settled by our forefathers 

In the field of government there has 
been a rapid increase of democracy. To 
an increasing degree, science has_ be- 
come definitely associated with the de- 
velopment and functions of government. 
This is the age of democracy and science. 
Science has no sympathy with substi- 
tutes for the truth. Science is giving the 
human family a unique an unexampled 
service and through it the human mind 
has been vastly increased in its range 
and mental power. ; 

With the development of the demo- 
cratic idea and the elimination to a 
large degree of the divine right of rulers, 
the necessity of wise leadership selected 
by democratic processes becomes a para- 
mount need. This is the day of the 
expert. The man who knows must be 
recognized and used. In the fields of 
science the experts can be trained and 
developed but such experts require op- 
portunity for long years of study and 
they need constant exposure to those 
who are devoting their lives to research; 
in fact, our progress in our modern 
civilization is going to depend upon the 
experimental method rather than upon 
catch words, aphorisms or the persistent 
broadcasting of untried ideas. So close 
today is the link between science and 
its laboratories and the Government that 
we can measure the progress of a civili- 
zation by its economic capacity to sup- 
port laboratories and by the quality of 
the intellects brought in to them. 

Laboratory Work Increases. 

It has been customary in Government 
with the needs of agriculture, public 
health, and in other fields; to set aside a 
certain amount of money and certain bu- 
reaus for those studies requisite for se- 
curity. There has been, too, a fortunate 
done in Government laboratories which 
donein Government laboratories which 
can be classified as a fundamental char- 
acter—that is to say, searching for truth 
for its own sake rather than for practical 
procedure immediately applicable to 
daily life. 

Essential research depends upon a large 
amount of reserve time which can be 
used by men oF great curiosity and in- 
dustry without the supervision of others 
except in the broadest way. The ordi- 
nary administration of government, the 
ordinary handling of budgets, do not 
lend themselves well to research. It re- 
quires its own technique. 


In it there will always be an apparent | 


waste of time and false leads. Most leads 
in the great unknown are apt to end 
blindly. The discovery of new facts which, 
once discovered, become the eternal prop- 
erty of man, is full of hazards and un- 
certainties. In some ways the research 
worker has as difficult a task as that of a 
blind man trying to thread a needle. 
Many attempts must be made before suc- 
cess is assured. 

Because of this it is most important 
for the modern democracy to set up its 
relationships to science from the stand- 
point of the budget in such a way that 
funds will not be tagged for specific 
purposes. Funds should be made avail- 
able for the securing of the best brains 
possible and for the facilities that they 
require, in order to pursue the unknown. 

Grants for Research Urged. 

While this function is carried on by 

many independent institutions and as a 
part of great industrial concerns, never- 
theless it seems to me that since science 
and government are so closely related, 
that government itself must make liberal 
grants for investigation and research. 
_ In the New World’s civilization which 
is now a world-wide structure, inter- 
locked economically and with all kinds 
of interrelations and _ intercommunica- 
tions, there is a new conception of world 
citizenship developed. Truth discovered 
by the citizen of any country can readily 
become the property of all. A democracy 
which is not seeking for new truth and 
new’ facts can no longer consider itself 
safe in this world of harsh reality, where 
facts determine the issue. These facts, 
applied either to industry or to national 
defense, determine not only progress but | 
safety. 

The United States Geological Survey, 
is an example of the service which sc* 
ence can render to government.. The 
geologist, with his trained mind, has| 
made a study of that part of this great! 
continent which is in our possession. 
Through years of endeavor and the work | 
of thousands of trained men we possess 
a fund of information regarding our 
nrersus, water, and soil resources which 
guides much of our national policy in 
various fields. 

Geologists Aid Nation, 

It is obvious that without the help of 
the expert we would have floundered in| 
our conquest of the natural resources of | 
the country. Upon the imaginative mind | 
of the geologist and his capacity to vis-| 
ualize the treasures stored below the 
surface of the earth depends much of 


Entomology, and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, as 
Biological Survey and the Forest Service. 

The part of Mr. Henderson’s address 
dealing with forest wild life research and 
forestry policies for America follows in 
full text: 

The need for specialized research on 
problems regarding the relation of wild 
life to forestry has long been recognized, 
and a far-reaching step in that direction 
has recently been taken by Congress. 
Enactment of the McSweeney-McNary 
Forest Research Bill, provides for a 10- 
year research program in forestry and 
wild life leading to an expenditure by 
the Federal Government of about $3,- 
000,000 a year by the close of the 10- 
year period. This act, authorizes ap- 
propriations to be made of $150,000 per 
| year to the Biological Survey for specific 
research as to the relation of wild life 
to the forests. It is planned that all 
of those appropriations shall start on 
approximately 10 per cent of the total 
indicated in the act. 


Studies of Wild Life 
Problems Coordinated 


For the first time this will enable the 
Biological Survey to cooperate effectively 
with the Forest Service in conducting a 
study of wild life problems from the for- 
estry viewpoint. Studies that are being 
planned look to the making of biologi- 
cal surveys of forested areas in order 
that a background of essential features 





may be established to serve as a set-| 


ting for further studies of the special 
problems that may be disclosed as the 
investigation proceeds. The first essen- 
tial, however, is an adequate knowledge 
as to what animals occur in forested 
areas and of their distribution, life his- 
tories and relationships to one another 
and to the plant life, including trees 
produced on the forests. , 

This sound foundation regarding eco- 
logical relationships is needed as a guide 
for the control of species that have in- 
jurious habits, and for the proper in- 
crease and maintenance of adequate 
numbers of beneficial species, including 
those that are directly beneficial in their 
relation to the plant life of the forests 
land those that should be produced and 
the surplus harvested as an annual crop 
as in the case of game and fur-bearing 
species. 
| It is not possible at this time to fore- 
cast what the outcome of such a far- 
reaching research program will be. 
are confident, however, that it will bring 
\to light specific information that will 
| areas that they may yield the utmost in 
| profit, be maintained on a permanently 
| sound and profitable basis, and also af- 


any area when it is well stocked with an 
abundance of natural varieties of liv- 
ing creatures. 


Little Change in Present 


Practices Required 
It is evident that in wild life we are 
dealing with an asset of considerable 
importance in forestry, and we should 
give thought to the policies best adapted 
to preserving it. Fortunately these call 
for very little change in existing forest 
| practice. 
The first fundamental of forest pro- 
| tection everywhere is the prevention of 
fires. Fire not only directly kills trees 
| and especially those of the younger gen- 
eration, but it consumes the humus so 
| necessary to healthy forest growth, and 
to water conservation, and it damages 
trees not killed by rendering them more 
subject to attacks of insects and to 
decay. 

In removing the forest cover over any 
extensive area fire causes such wide 
fluctuation in stream flow and in water 
temperature that fine streams normally 
well-stocked may become devoid of fish. 


was prattical but also much that was 
fundamental. 

It is a privilege for me to congratu- 
late the men here who represent in per- 
son the great services rendered to our 
country through this particular activity. 
In them we see the scientist in the serv- 
ice of government. it we can develop in 
other fields the same type of devoted and 
earnest and _ intelligent service that 
characterize this survey, we can look 
with assurance upon the future of our 
people. 


But this assurance can only be se- 
cured by an understanding on the part 
of the citizens of our democracy of the 
true place of science. Majority votes 
may determine political activities, but 
they can in no way influence the laws of 
nature or those of science. A wise de- 
mocracy will harmonize its program with 
them. The scholar and the research 
worker must have the freest initiative to 
pursue truth, no matter where it may 
lead, if we are to avoid thé perils of 





’ our future national welfare, In the Geo- | ignorance, 


The nine forestry experiment stations, | 
it was stated crally, March 21, by Ed-| 


est life, Mr. Munns pointed out,-is going | 
to be carried on with the Bureau of | 


well as the Bureau of | 


We} 


be of value in so administering forested | 


ford those recreational délights and ben- | 
efits that can only be associated with | 


logical Survey we have had much that) 
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m |Research Into Problems of Wild Life 
Planned by Department of Agriculture Polic 


Intensive Study With Coop- 
artmental Agencies. 


Fires are to be prevented so far as pos- 
sible, and this certainly is for the good 
| of wild life in general as well as of the 
forest. In Maryland excellent results 
are already being obtained in efforts to 
prevent and control forest fires. 

The cleaning out of old roads and 
trails as fire barriers and the breaking 
up of large woodlands into blocks by 
open fire lanes are measures recom- 
mended to minimize damage by fire, and 
all this encourages birds. Birds are 
much more numerous around the mar- 
gins and in openings of woodlands than 
in extended dense forests. It has been 
found that such naturalistic treatment 
does much to prevent insect outbreaks. 

Not only do the birds suffer from for- 
est fires, but also the four-footed game 


|far greater degree. Reports on many 
forest fires tell time and again of car- 
|casses of deer faynd in many places, of 
rabbits, squirrels, and other species suf- 


shelter. 

. In commenting on the Lost Johnny 
Creek fire in 1926 on the Flathead Na- 
tional Forest in Montana, the Super- 
visor says, “Two white-tail deer were 
|found burned to a crisp. Two others— 
;one a large buck and one a yearling— 
died near the Riverside Pasture gate. 
Another old buck, with the hair over his 
hind quarters badly singed, and his feet 
so badly burned he could hardly walk, 


fawn that had evidently lost its mother, 
with its feet badly burned.” 

Ranger Sasler says, “I saw a Frank- 
|lin grouse rising into the air before the 
fire and then circling back into the 
dense smoke and heat. When a fire 
burns hard over a large area, I believe 
that the small game is practically ex- 
terminated on that area.” 

J. W. Humphreys, of the Forest Serv- 
ice, in referring to his observations at 
= same fire, gives the following de- 
tails: 

“The fire while at its height did not 
travel faster than two miles an hour. 
This being the case, it would seem un- 
likely that deer or game birds would 
be overtaken by the flames. Pine squir- 
rels and other animals, however, were 
all destroyed in the path of the fire. 
Along the edge of the fire, where we 
were trenching, we saw a number of 
pine squirrels that apparently had their 
feet so badly burned they could not climb 
trees, 

“This fire did not travel fast enough 
to overtake either the game or the birds. 
It is my opinion that both, after the 
fire had quieted down, drifted back to 
After 


ashes. the 


getting in where 
their feet, they had become bewildered, 


and probably had run on until so badly 


of the fire, they later died. 
and grouse appeared ygry reluctant to 
move away from their home range and 
returned before the ground had time to 
cool. Nearly every day we would see 
deer wandering through the burn, espe- 
cially on the meadows, even though the 
forage was practically all destroyed.” 


Animals Terrorized 


By Flames and Smoke 


In “The Great Northwest and_ the 
Great Lakes Region of North America,” 





erence to forest fires, that wild animals, 
especially birds, seem to lose their heads 
with terror. Hundreds perish which 
ought to escape, birds especially, wheel- 
ing round and round, and finally drop- 
ping, suffocated, into the smoke. Such 
animals as foxes and raccoons will ap- 
pear at the edge of the fiery area, ap- 
pearing to fear some new danger ahead, 
and crouch paralyzed until the fire over- 
takes them. 
__The effect of forest fires on the wild 
life of forest areas has been well sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Forest fires 
places of wild animals, sweep aside their 


their natural enemies, and_ eradicate 
their food supplies. After being covered 
by fire the areas that support the wild 
life are either a trail of death from heat 


their inhabitants, which find no food 
supply, no breeding places, 
refuge from their enemies.” 


to forests is that concerned with over- 


grazing in woodlands. A _ too closely 
pastured forest is recognizable at a 
glance; one can see clear through it 
under the trees; the ground is bare, pud- 
died, and hard; the undergrowth and 
limbs of the trees as high as the cattle 


stroyed. The old trees are injured 
(stag-headed) by the compacting of the 
soil around their roots and by the de- 
struction of the humus layer, and repro- 
duction is entirely prevented. 


Extensive overgrazing and continuous 
forest reproduction are incompatible. 
In this respect good forest policy bene- 
fits wild life, for to very many species 
the undergrowth is of importance in 
furnishing cover and food, and, together 
with the, leaf-mold, in 
sufficient degree of humidity. 


Forest practice should take into con- 
sideraion the needs, especially for food, 
of all useful forms of wild life. A pure 
stand of coniferous trees, so often the 
goal of the forester, under prevailing 
methods, is almost a foodless desert from 
the point of view of many species of 
wild life. The sparing, or planting when 
necessary, of nut trees, and fruit-pro- 





a part of modern forest practice. In- 
creasing useful wild life will yield di- 
rect returns to the forest in the control 
of insect and other pests of trees. 


The most feasible method of encourag- 
ing birds, namely, provision of nest 
boxes, is sometimes compatible with 
sound forest practice. The procedure 
has even been found the most valuable 
of any in obtaining a degree of control 
over some very pernicious insect pests, 
as the larch sawfly. Winter feeding of 


of localizing valuable species of birds 
that it can well be undertaken. The 
sparing of fruit-bearing species of 
shrubs and trees can be incorporated into 
any forest program without cost and 
consequently must be regarded as prac- 
ticable, 

For the encouragement of such other 
forms of wild life as the big-game and 
!fur-bearing animals, other policies must 
|be followed One of these should in- 
clude such protective measures as the 
provision of an abundance of the food 





and the fur bearers and naturally to a} 


fering severely for lack of food and/| 


was seen by the fire fighters; also a| 


their old range through the smoldering | 


ashes were extremely hot, and burning | 


burned that, even though they got out | 
Both deer | 


by Paul Fountain, it is stated, with ref- | 


destroy the breeding | 


places of refuge and protection from| 


or flames or are quickly deserted by | 
and no} 
Another indicated policy with regard | 


grazing. Foresters advise against over- | 


can conveniently reach have been de-| 


maintaining a/| 


ducing trees and shrubs, should be made | 


suet is so cheap and such an effective way | 


on Leasing 


Oil and Gas Lands 
. 


| Procedure in Executing Con- 
servation Policy of Pres- 
ident Is Specified 
In Order. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
under the general leasing act, will be 
returned to the General Land Office. 

All oil and gas cases pending in 
the office of the Solicitor will be reviewed 
to determine their present status. Those 
coming within the new policy should be 
returned to the General Land Office. 

3. The preparation of letters in the 
General Land Office calling upon delin- 
quent permittees to show cause why 
their permits should not be canceled will 
be expedited. 
|} 4. Oil and gas permits now in good 
standing will not be proceeded against 
so long as the terms of the permits are 
being timely complied with. 

5. Where a permittee is entitled to a 
lease because of discovery, it is manda- 
tory to lease only one-fourth of the area, 
under strict interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s oil policy, except that when the 


acreage. The remainder will not be 
leased unless such action is required in 
the public interest. 


Hearings Will Be Held. 


6. The departmetnal committee, con- 
sisting of the Solicitor, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, and the Direc- 
tor of the Geological Survey, will con- 
sider oil and gas permits, to determine 
whether permittees have acquired 
equities which should be recognized and 
make appropriate recommendations to 
the Secretary. In reviewing permits, 
representative cases may be recommended 
for public hearing before the Secretary 
of the Interior to determine lines of 
policy. 

7. Registers of local land offices will 
not receive applications for oil and gas 
permits after March 12, 1929, and will 
reject all pending applications for per- 
mits. They will forward to the General 
Land Office all applications for extensions 
of time, etc., relative to outstanding 
permits. 

8. Applications for extension of per- 
mits on hand should be disposed of 
promptly. Those not involving expen- 
diture of money in development work 
will be denied by the General Land Office. 
All other cases will be referred to the 
special committee by memoranda of the 
General Land Office showing the facts 
|disclosed by the record, and of 
Geological Survey as to the status of 
development work. 

9. The General Land Office will hold 
for cancellation, allowing 15 days in 
|which to show cause, all permits on 
which there is no prima facie evidence 
that expenditure of money in develop- 
ment work has been made. All other 
cases should be referred to the special 
committee by memoranda of the General 
Land Office showing the facts disclosed 
by the record and of the Geological Sur- 
vey as to status of development work. 


Prompt Action Sought. 

10. All oil and gas permits in the Geo- 
logical Survey pending report to the 
| General Land Office will be promptly con- 
sidered under the new policy. Where 
these cases involve conflict of agricul- 
tural and mineral rights, or questions 
of similar character, they should be com- 
pleted by the Geological Survey. All 
others should be returned to the General 
Land Office with appropriate report when 
such is required under the new policy; 
otherwise without report. 

11. Supervisors of oil and gas opera- 

tions in the Geological Survey must deny 
approval to notices of intention to drill 
{on permits that are not shown to be in 
good standing by the terms of the per- 
mit itself or an approved extension of 
| time. 
12. The Geological Survey will report 
/to the Secretary on the liklihood of oil 
and gas drainage of Government lands 
in various producing and_ wildcatting 
fields where a claim of drainage is made. 
The special committee will consider the 
question of drainage only when incident- 
ally involved in individual permits be- 
|fore it for consideration. , , 

13. Permits issued and outstanding in 
Executi:e Order Indian, Neservations un- 
der the act of March 3, 1927. will be 
considered and disposed of in the same 
manner as provided in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 


Goods Bearing Royal Arms 
Excluded by New Zealand 


The entry into the Dominion of New Zea- 
| land. save with the consent of the Minister 
of Customs, of all goods bearing the 
jroyal arms or any colorable imitation 
of it or any design resonably capable of 
| being mistaken for it has been prohibited 
lby that country, according to a report 
from the Consul General at Wellington, 
W. L. Lowrie, made public March 20 by 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
| partment’s statement follows in full text: 
However, such prohibition will not 
apply to goods imported into the Domin- 
ion where it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs that the 
royal arms have been applied to such 
goods with the consent or approval of the 
King, or of other lawful authority. 











and browse, and another the preserva- 
tion of the cover assential to the wel- 
fare of the fur-bearers. Freedom from 
persecution is one of the best, if not 
the best, of encouragements toward the 
propagation and perpetuation of these 
valuable species of the forest fauna. 

The surest measures toward the ac- 
|complishment of the desired end con- 
si¢t, where practicable, in the establish- 
'ment of wild life sanctuaries on forest 
}areas. These sanctuaries will not only 
|effect the conservation of the wild ani- 
| mals and birds within the forests proper, 
| but will serve as reservoirs from which 
|surrounding areas that have been de- 
| pleted of wild life can be restocked and 
kept supplied. 

To sum up, the few extra measures it 
is desirable to take to encourage wild 
life in forests are simple and inexpen- 
sive, and most of the recognized forestry 
principles are as favorable for wild life 
;as they are to the forests. It is only 
| necessary, therefore, to bear in mind the 
|needs of wild life and to make compara- 
tively small effort to insure its presence 
}in abundance, especialy game species, 
|thereby providing an annual game crop 
|that is worth to foresters and to the 
| population at large far more than it 





| Plants on which the game animals feed | costs, 


permit covers 160 acres or less, the per- | 
| mittee would be entitled to lease the full | 


the | 


On Flood Relief 


( 


in Southeastern States 


Acting Chairman of Red Cross Outlines Program to Be 


Carried Out in Affected Areas. 


President Hoover conferred March 21 
with members of the Alabama delegation 
and others in Congress regarding condi- 
tions resulting from the recent floods in 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Missis- 
sippi. Those participating in the confer- 
ence, which was held at the White House 
| Executive Offices, were Senator Heflin, 
| of Alabama; Representative McDuffie, of 


| Monroeville, Ala.; Representative Jef- 
fers, of Anniston, Ala.; the Secretary of 
War, James W. Good, and the acting 
chairman of the American Red Cross, 
James L. Fieser. 


sued a statement outiining the Red Cross 
relief and reconstruction program which 
will be carried out in the flood-affected 
area in the four Southern States. 
Statement in full text follows: 





Red Cross flood relief work in Georgia, ' 


| Alabama, Florida and Mississippi will 
| apply to relief to families in accordance 
| with established Red Cross disaster re- 
lief policy. 

In family rehabilitation the organiza- 


ent instance include,:those comparatively 
small businesses which are the support 
|of a family requiring aid. Assistance to 
| larger commercial and industrial _busi- 
nesses or extension of credit for build- 
ing roads, railroads or public buildings, 
is not included in a Red Cross disaster 
relief program. 


|Emergency Needs 
Are Present Concern 


To date the organization has_ been 
concerned in extending to sufferers 
those emergent needs considered imme- 
diately necessary for the preservation of 
life and health and the mitigation of 
suffering. This has been done through 
Red Cross Chapters functioning in the 
area, with the assistance of head- 
| quarters personnel, all coordinated with 
governmental and other efforts. It has 
consisted of the rescue of marooned 
refugees in cooperation with govern- 





ing food, clothing, medical aid and tem- 
porary shelter in refugee camps, public 
buildings and other available places. 
After these emergency needs have 
been met, the organization will turn the 


full force of its efforts toward recon-|of Congress indicate that there has been j 


struction. The reconstruction program 


in this disaster divides itself into twol up the reapportionment bill in the House } 


classifications: The usual assistance to 
families in repairing or rebuilding homes 
and reestablishing themselves; and an 
| agricultural reconstruction program. In 
this latter program there are no set 
rules or regulations governing types of 
relief, inasmuch as conditions and cir- 
}cumstances differ in various localities. 
| However to main items which will be 
supplied to farmers by the relief or- 
ganization will consist of feed for live- 
stock and poultry, seed, live stock and 
poultry, farm implements and assist- 
ance in repairing or rebuilding damaged 
structures, in addition to food, clothing, 
medical aid and other items which will 
be needed by both city and rural dwellers, 


Aid to Be Given 
On Basis of Need 


All assistance extended by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, both to farmers as well 
as other sufferers, will be given on the 
basis of need. No effort will be made 
to establish a relationship between 
losses and the amount of assistance 
which the sufferer will receive from the 
relief fund. Everyone will be expected 
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tion often includes, and shall in the pres- | 


to bear as much of the burden of re- 
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at the Executive Offices 
March 21, 1929. 


10:15 a. m.—Representative Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., and Judge 
J. W. Freeman, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Great Falls, called 


construction as he is able to bear, by | to discuss oil conservation. 


using both his real and potential re- 
sources. If he can reestablish himself 
by using available capital and such credit 
as he is able to secure and handle with- 


|out undue hardship, he will be expected 
ito»do so without aid from the relief 
\fund. However, if such resources are 


, inadequate they will be supplemented ty | 


the Red Cross. 

The entire reconstruction program will 
be carried on in close cooperation with 
! local committees of respresentative citi- 
zens who will advise with trained Red 


After the conference Mr. Fieser is-!Cross disaster workers in determining | 


the needs of individual families after a 
‘careful study of each situation. 
While no nation-wide appeal for funds 


The|is being issued, Red Cross Chapters in| 


the four affected States have been in- 
structed to use every effort to raise a 
relief fund which will be commensurate 
| with the needs, and chapters elsewhere 


butions for Southeast flood relief al- 
\though they will make no special cam- 
paign. 


House Action Urged 


Consideration at Special Ses- 
sion Proposed by Repre- 
sentative McLeod. 


Consideration of reapportionment leg- 
islation by the House at the extraordi- 
nary session of the 7lst Congress, was 
proposed in a letter written to the Speaker 
'of the House, Representative Longworth 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, by Repre- 
‘sentative McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, 


| Mich. Mr. McLeod sponsored the reap- 





mental and other agencies; and provid-| portionment resolution passed by the | 


iHouse at the last session. 
The full text of the letter follows: 
Press despatches subsequent to Presi- 


|dent Hoover’s call for a special session 


‘no provision made to date for bringing 
| without delay. 

| The purpose of writing you at this 
‘time is to file a most urgent plea that 
|e Census Committee of the House be 
organized for the purpose of getting the 
,earliest possible action on the reappor- 
tionment and census bills in the special 
session. 

| It is my hope that the Seventy-first 
!Congress will adopt some such resolu- 


tion as I introduced in the last session, | 


to guarantee that reapportionment be 
made the business of highest privilege in 
the House until finally approved. Cer- 
tainly, all other business before the 
Congress must necessarily be predicated 
upon the lawful constitution of Congress 
itself. 

Congress is not now lawfully and con- 
stitutionally composed; opinion as to 
that is unanimous, I believe. Logically, 
therefore, everything else should be sub- 
ordinated to a measure designed to 
remedy this serious situation, and a con- 
tinuous, sustained effort should be made 
by the House, especially, as reapportion- 
ment concerns the House primarily, to 
bring about a constitutional Congress at 
the earliest possible time. 


OY TO HER 4USBANG 


AM PLANNING ON BUYING A CAR STOP 


HAVE LOOKED AT THEM ALL AND THINK 


HUPP MOST BEAUTIFUL ON 


MARKET STOP 


IS IT OKAY MECHANICALLY AND SHALL I 


BUY IT STOP LOVE 


PADIOGRAM FSO™ THOMAS mY 


"19 ELEANOR BOLLING NFT 


ICE BELOW ANTARCTIC CIRCLE. 
December 23,~ 1928 


RUTH I. MULROY 


$25 WEST 4TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BY ALL MEANS BUY THE HUPP WONDERFUL 


MOTOR AND CHASSIS LOVE 


HUPP MOTOR 


RUTH 


wife 


LROY TO HIS WIFE 


SRD,- IN PACK 


TOM Srd 


have been authorized to receive contri- | 


On Reapportionment 


Lcomealll 


Lieutenant Thomas Mulroy is a nation- 


10:30 a. m.—Former Senator Irvine 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, called to present 
a friend. 


| 10:45 a. m.—Representative Clarke 
(Rep.), of Fraser, New York, called to 
| present a letter to the President giving 
his ideas of relief for the farmers. 


11 a. m._—-Representative Dyer (Rep.), 
lof St. Louis, Mo., called to reouenmnenil 
;the appointment of Judge Charles B. 
Faris, now a Federal District Judge of 
Missouri, to be a judge of the Court of 
Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 

11:10 a. m.—Representative Owen 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., called to present 
the President with a harmonica, the gift 
of Florida children. 

11:15 a. m.—Former Senator William 

| M. Calder, of New York, called to invite 
|the President to attend the 108th anni- 
| versary of the union of Sunday Schools 
| Parade to be held in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 6. 
11:20 a. m.—Members of the Alabama 
| delegation in Congress, headed by Sen- 
jator Heflin (Dem.), called to discuss 
measures for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the  flood-stricken southern 
States. 

11:45.—Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of 
the Pan-American Union, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12 noon.—The Swedish Ambassador, 
W. Bostrom, called to present Captain 
, A. P. Lundberg, of Sweden. 

12:15 p. m.—The French Ambassador, 
Paul Claudel, called to present members 
of the Association des Croix de Guerre, 
; Who are in the United States to repay 
'the visit of the American Legion to 
| France in 1927. 

' 12:30 p. m.—Three hundred employes 
of the United States Geological Survey 
who are celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the creation of the Survey, 
j called to pay their respects. 








Air Service Planned 


| To Mexican Capital 


| Route to Start at Tia Juana on 
California Border. 


Establishment of a new 48-hour air 
mail service between Tia Juana, Lower 
California, and Mexico City would have 
| the approval of the Post Office Depart- 
;ment, it was stated orally at the De- 


| partment March 21. 
| Word has reached the Post Office De- 


partment that a syndicate of business men 
| is financing such a line and that opera- 
| tions will begin in six weeks. The north- 
‘ern terminus of the proposed route 
| would be at Tia Juana, Mexico, just 
south of the California line. The route 
would be. down the western coast of Mex- 
,;ico from this point and would touch such 
cities as Sonora, Nogales, and Mexicali, 
before reaching its southern terminus, 
Mexico City. 

The Department, according to the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, who is in direct charge 
of the American air mail service, de- 
clared that arrangements could be made 
| to carry mail matter after it is brought to 
; the border but no assurance could be 
given at this time that the Government 
could take full advantage of the proposed 
| route, since the American air mail serv- 
| 


| 


ice is without sufficient funds.*This Gov- 
ernment is always ready to extend its 
present air mail lines wherever possible, 
Mr. Glover explained. 





eT 


Deep in the Antarctic 
Lieutenant Thomas 
Mulroy_radios his 


ty the 


ally known authority on motors. He was 
picked from thousands to take charge 


of all Commander Byrd’s equipment. 


Now, in the 


Polar seas, he gets the 


above wireless from his wife, Mrs. Ruth 


Mulroy, asking him about buying the 


HUPMOBILE 


. And out of the Antarctic 


wastes pops the answer of this expert 


who knows every motor in the sky and 


on the land ... certain, definite: 
By all means, buy the HUPMOBILE.” 


Make your choice from among 49 body and 


equipment combinations in both Sixes and 
Eights, standard and custom... The Century 
Six, $1345 to $1645... The Century Eight, 
$1825 to $2625... All prices F. O. B. 
factory. Equipment, other than standard, extra, 


CAR CORPORATION, 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 
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Taxation 
ee 


Profits Assigned by Vendor of Property 
To Children Are Not Taxable to Donor 
| 


| From Board’s Decision | 


+— 


| terest thereon that said Cowlitz Valley 
| Bank shall distribute said payment in 
|cordance with the rights of the parties of 


Notes Transferred 
To Recipients of Gift 


Proceeds Were Paid to Donees 
At Intervals Through 
Bank. 


WALLACE HUNTINGTON V. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE; ANNIE HUNT- 
INGTON V. SAME. DocKET Nos. 25806, 
25807. Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. _ 
This proceeding required determination 


of the tax liability for certain income re- | 
sulting from gain on a deferred-payment | 


sale, the notes of which were irrevocably 
assigned in part to each of several do- 
nees. 
signment, a ) 
notes in a bank with instructions to it 
to pay the assigned portion of the pro- 
ceeds as collected to the donees, and this 
was done. 

Upon these facts the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held that the vendor of the prop- 
erty who was the donor of the notes was 
not liable for tax on-so much of the gain 
as was represented by the portions of the 
notes so assigned. The Board’s’ opinion 
met with dissent from three members and 
a concurring opinion by a fourth. 

Robert T. Jacob for the petitioners; 


Albert S. Lisenby for the Commissioner. | 


The full text of the findings of fact 
and opinion follows: 


Land Acquired 
By Joint Efforts 


Petitioners, Wallace Huntington and 
Annie Huntington, are husband and wife 
and resided during the years in con- 
troversy in the State of Washington 
They were married in the State of Wash- 
ington in the year 1891. As a result 
of said marriage, three children were 
born to said petitioners, to-wit, Roma, 
Frances and Jean. After their marriage, 
and while residents of the State of Wash- 
ington, petitioners acquired by their 
joint efforts 218-240ths of certain tracts 
of land situated in the County of Cow- 
litz, State of Washington, aggregating 
in all about 1,300 acres. Subsequently 
and in the year 1918, petitioners made 
oral gifts out of said tract of 1,300 acres 
of 100 acres to each of their children, 
Roma, Frances and Jean. The site and 
boundaries of each tract of 100 acres 
were selected and agreed upon by peti- 
tioners and the child to whom such 100- 
acre tract was given. No written con- 
veyances were made. Roma Huntington 
took possession of her tract, erected 
thereon certain buildings, fenced it in, 


cultivated it and lived upon it for about | 


two years. The other two children who 
are younger than Roma had laid their 


plans for the improvements for their | 


respective tracts and Jean had done a 
little grubbing in his. But neither had 
done anything more in the way of tak- 
ing possession. Joan lived with his par- 
ents at their homestead on the original 
1,300 arce tract and Frances was away 
from home a large part of the time, be- 
ing in the East, either going to college 
or teaching. Subsequent to the occur- 
rence of the above facts, petitioners be- 
gan negotiations with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company for the sale of the 
1,300 acre tract and before the culmina- 
tion of the negotiations into a binding 
contract, petitioners consulted their at- 
torney, T. B. Fisk, as to the best way to 
conserve the interests of their three 
children. They explained to said attor- 
ney that they had given to each child 
100 acres out of the 1,300 acre tract 
but had not executed any conveyances. 
At the time of this consultation and at 


the time of the execution of the agree-| 


ment hereinafter referred to, petitioners 
took no thought with reference to the 
question of income taxes and were seek- 
ing solely the protection of their chil- 
dren with respect to their oral gifts. 
Said attorney advised that petitioners 
should not convey to the children the 
100 acre tracts orally given to each of 
them, but that the transaction should 
take the form and manner shown by 
the agreement hereafter set forth. There- 
after the negotiations with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company were completed and by 
deed dated and acknowledged January 
29, 1921, and recorded February 14, 1921, 
in the office of the County Auditor of 
Cowlitz County, petitioners conveyed the 
whole of said 1,300 acre tract to Long- 
Bell Lumber Company. The deed re- 
cited a consideration of $10 but the real 
consideration appears in the agreement 
which petitioners and their children 
entered into pursuant to their attorney’s 
advice, the material parts of which read: 


Material Portions 
Of Agreement Quoted 


This indenture made this Ist 
March, 1921, by and between Wallace 
Huntington and Annie Huntington, hus- 
band and wife, parties of the first part and 
Roma H. Stoner, Jean E. Huntington and 
Frances R. Huntington, parties of the sec- 
ond part, being the children of the parties 
of the first part. 

Witnesseth: That whereas the parties of 
the first part did during the year 1929 
contract to sell to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, a corporation all of their real 
estate in Diking District Number Four of 
Cowlitz County, Washington for the sum 
of Two Hundred Thousand ($200,000) Dol- 
lars, and whereas the said parties of the 
first part had agreed to convey to each of 
said parties of the second part an interest 
in said real estate amounting to the sum 
of Fifteen Thousand ($15,000) Dollars for 
each of said parties of the second part and 
whereas said sale has been completed and 
the said parties of the first part have re- 
eeived from the said Long-Bell Lumber 
Company payment for said land in the 
sum of Two Hundred Thousand ($200,000) 
the sum of $28,000 in cash and the sum of 
$172,000 in five notes each for the sum of 
$34,400 one of said notes being due one 
year after date or February 1, 1922, and 
one note being due each year thereafter, 
and said notes being secured by a mortgage 
on the following described property, to- 
wit: (Here follows description of prop- 
erty.) 


day of 


~ ** 


And whereas to carry out said 
ment made with said parties of the second 
part, said parties of the first part do de- 
sire to assign, and do hereby assign to 
said parties of the second part and to each 
of them an interest in said notes and 
mortgages as follows: 

To each of said parties the sum of $12,- 
500 interest in all of said notes and the 
mortgage given to secure the same, said 
mortgage and notes being dated February 
1, 1921, and executed by 
Lumber Company, a corporation. 

It is further agreed by said parties of 
the first part that said notes and mort- 
gage shall be deposited for collection in 
the Cowlitz Valley Bank at Kelso, Wash. 
and it is further agreed that whenever 
any part of said principal sum _ secured 


* * *& 


The donor, after making the as-| 
placed the purchase-money! 


ac 


the first part and the parties of the sec- 
ond part herein; that is, that it will pay 
to each of said parties of the second part 
from the proceeds of each of said notes 
the sum of $2,500 together with interest 
on said sum of $2,500 as paid. 

| 
|hereby sell and assign said 
|} said notes and mortgage 
same irrevocably, and do hereby authorize 
and direct said Cowlitz Valley Bank to 
distribute the payments on said notes and | 
mortgage in accordance with the terms of | 
this agreement. 

It is further agreed that a copy of this | 
agreement, duly executed by the parties 
of the first part shall be deposited in 
said Cowlitz Valley Bank, together with 
said notes and mortgage as authority for 
said bank to distribute said sums in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this agreement. 


Conditions of Trust 
Carried Out by Bank 


At the instance of Cowlitz Valley 
Bank, the above agreement as filed for 
record in the office of the County Audi- 
tor of Cowlitz County on December 6, 
1921. The children at first objected to 
the sale, but finally, and before the com- 
pletion of the contract of sale, agreed 


interest in 


| 


And said parties of the first part do} 


securing the | 
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Gifts 


Dissents Expressed 


Three Members of Appellate 
Body Hold Opposite Views 
On Case. 


jamount payable is a void act, or that 


| 


Installment Sales 


Index and Digest | 
- Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


J[NCOME: Tax Liability: Deferred Payment Sales: Assigned Purchase 

Money Notes: 1926 Act.—Where a taxpayer has sold a tract of land 
on deferred payments, making a return for tax of gain thereon, after which 
he assigned to each of his children such a part of the purchase money to 
come from the notes as represented each child’s share of the transferred 
property had it not been sold, such purchase money notes being deposited 
with a bank which was directed to, and did, pay to” each child the share 
assigned, held: the vendor of the property was not taxable on so much of 
the gain as was represented by the portions of the notes assigned.—Wallace 
Huntington et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Ap- 


| 
} 
j 


‘Autnorizep Statements Onty Ane Presentep HeretN, Bern 
PUBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Datt 


Radio 


Uniform Radio License for Amateurs 


Proposed by Netherlands Government 


Form of Regulations to Be Considered at Conference at 
Prague in Which United States Will Participate. 


The United States is particularly in-;if necessary, the names of the stations 
terested in the proposals of the Nether-| with which the station has had radio 
lands government for a uniform interna- | communication. In case of necessity, 
tional license for amateur radio apera-j these notes must be at the disposition 
tors, it has just been stated by the De- | of the employes mentioned in the third 
partment of State. The proposals are! paragraph of Article 5. ; 
to be submitted to and discussed at the| Article IV: 1.—The holder of the li- 
European Radio Conference, at which;cense defends the State against all 
the United States will by represented, ;claims which may be brought against 
to be held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, | the State on account of the installation in 


| 


the transferee acquires nothing by the | 
transaction. It cannot be doubted that | 
any legislative attempt to deny the right 
of a holder of a part interest in a nego- | 
tiable | instrument to sell and transfer | 
such interest would be unconstitutional. 


peals).—Yearly Index Page 166, Col. 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


| As a general rule, any person may sell | 


| and transfer property, or any interest 
|therein, under the inherent power to 
‘make contracts, all of which is recog- 
| nized by the letter and the spirit of sec- 
| tion 1 of the Ohio Bill of Rights. It is, 
of course, an exception to such general 
jtule that the legislature may limit such 
| right on the ground ox public policy, the 
| best examples of which are champertous 
|and ururious contracts, contracts in re- 
|Straint of trade, and other agreements 
| which need not be enumerated. It is like- 


thereto and to the agreement above set | wise within the limits of legislative | 
forth between them and petitioners. In| Power to give to promissory notes and | 
1921, petitioners paid to each of said| bills of exchange the attribute of ne-| 
children the sum of $2,500 out of the | gotiability, to place limitations thereon, | 
cash payment received from Long-Bell | and to take the same away under certain | 
Lumber Company. The purchase money | Prescribed conditions. The legislature | 
notes were then placed in the cus-, would not, however, have the power to | 
'tody of the Cowlitz Valley Bank to| take away from a promissory note the | 
ibe held and collected by it under the; force and effect of a contract, if it pos- | 
| The bank accepted said|sesses all of the formal requisites and 


|above contract. ‘ 
jtrust and has performed and has strictly | essential attributes of a contract. In the 
instant case, after the transfer of the 





carried out the conditions thereof. As | 
the notes were collected, the Cowlitz | part interest in the note, it still had all of 
Valley Bank paid to each child the part|the character and quality of a contract, 
of the principal and interest thereon | and as such it could lawfully be trans- 
which was due to said child under said | ferred. We have no difficulty, therefore, in 
contract. No part of said amounts was /| reaching the conclusion that Mayer and 
paid to or passed through the hands of | the subsequent transferees were holders 
either petitioner. The sale to Long-Bell | of a nonnegotiable chose in action.” 

Lumber Company was made on the de- | It is well settled that whatever may 
ferred payment plan and _ petitioners |‘be the rights at law of an assignee of a 
have returned for income taxation each | part of a negotiable note or of any other 
year only that part of the installment |chose in action, his rights are enforce- 





Internal Revenue. 


| the purchase price, .the income may, un- 
| der regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
|} sioner with the approval of the Secretary, 
| be returned on the basis and in the man- 
/ner above prescribed in this subdivision. 
As used in this subdivision the term “initial 
payments” means the payments received 
jin cash or property other than evidences 
| of indebtedness of the purchaser during 
}the taxable period in which the sale or 
lother disposition is made, 


Contention of Respondent 


Viewed Unfavorably 


It seems to be the theory of respondent 
that when a deferred payment sale has 
been consummated, the vendors are at 
once in receipt of income and that the 
only benefit conferred by Section 212(d) 
is that it permits the vendors to return 
such income over the years during which 
the notes mature. This contention not 
only does violence to the words of the 
statute, but overlooks the purpose which 
Congress had in view when they enacted 
it. Prior to the date of its enactment, 
the Commissioner had been holding that 
where purchase money notes had no real 
market value, they were not returnable 
as income, but while so holding as a 
matter of law, he very often determined 
that such notes had a value equal to 
cash, in cases where the initial pay- 
It was the pur- 


which remained to them, and have not 
returned that part of principal and in- 
terest which belonged to said three chil- 
drendren under the above agreement 
which had paid directly to them by the 
Cowlitz Valley Bank. 

Opinion by Milliken: The parties have 
agreed that the sale by petitioners in 
|the year 1921 to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company was an installment sale, as that 
| term is defined in Section 212(b) and Sec- 
jtion 1208 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
and that petitioners properly reported 
on their tax returns the income arising 
in that year in such manner. Counsel 
|for respondent also conceded that the 
| gift to Roma was completed and, since 
|the gift was made prior to the negotia- 
tions with Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
that any gain made on the sale of the 
tract belonging to Roma should not be 
taxed to petitioner. 

This brings us to the question whether 
petitioners are taxable on so much of 
the gain as arose from the sale of the 
two 100-acre tracts which they attempted 
to give to Jean and Frances. Counsel 
for respondent contends there was not 
a completed gift of the 100-acre tracts to 
Jean and Frances because there was na 
conveyance of title to them and they had 
done nothing to reduce their tracts to 
possession. There is no disagreement 
between counsel on this phase of the 
case because counsel for petitioners states 
in brief filed “we have not claimed that 
the gift of the real property was con- 
summated.” The good faith of petition- 
ers 1s perfectly apparent, and respondent 
makes no contention to the contrary. In 
fact, the question of income tax played 
no part either in the attempted making 
of the gifts or in the contract of as. 
signment, All that petitioners desired 





| able in equity. 8 C. J. 343; 5 C. J. 894. 
Edgar v. Haines, supra. 

Here petitioners did not by a writing 
‘endorsed on the note assign a part of 
them to the children and thus attempt to 
require the purchaser to pay a part of 
each note to each assignee. The purchaser 
|did not have to split up his payments. 
| As each note fell due, he paid the whole 
‘note to its holder, the tank. What peti- 
tioners did do was to transfer the notes 
intact to the bank together with the con- 
;tract by which they assigned to each 
child a part of each note, and then au- |} 
thorized and directed the bank to collect 
; the notes as they fell due and pay the 
proceeds and all interest paid thereon to 
them and to their children, in certain 
| proportions. The functions of the bank 
under the contract were to a large extent 
those of a trustee. It held a fund rep- 
resented by the notes for the benefit of | 
petitioners and their children, it agreed to | 
| carry into effect the contract and it com- 
plied with its agreement. We are of 
| the opinion that the contract was com- 
plete and vested in each child a present | 
| interest in each note. That the contract 
| operated as of the date of its execution 
to convey a then present interest, is shown 
by its words and especially by the fact | 
| that each child was entitled to all the in- 
tere&t which pertained to his or her share. 


| Partnership Provisions 
Of Act Not Applicable 


This brings us to the que L 
| petitioners are taxable in the years i 
| volved on so much of the gain in eac 
| note as was attributable to each child’s 
jshare. It is to be observed that the pe- | 
culiar provisions of the various revenue | 
acts relative to the taxaion of the in- 
| come of partnerships are not applicable | 





n- | 
h | 


ment was quite small. 
pose of Congress to deny to the Com- 
missioner the right to place any value 
on such notes where the initial payment 
did not exceed one-fourth of the pur- 
chase price. See Report of Committee 
on Finance, 69th Congress, No. 52, page 
19. If unpaid purchase money notes had 
no real market at the date of delivery 
or during the taxable year in which the 
sale was consummated, they can in no 
‘sense be deemed income or to include 
income, since the receipt of that which 
has not such value cannot be construed 
as the recepit of income. Congress has 


|in effect now declared that when the 


initial payment does not exceed ghe- 
fourth of the purchase price, the unpaid 
notes do not possess market value. It 
follows that petitioners were not in re- 
ceipt of income when they received the 
notes in question and when they gave 
them to their children. Nor do we per- 
ceive why petitioners should be liable 
for the tax on the parts of the notes 
transferred, any more than that their 
estates after their deaths should be liable 
for the tax on the gain arising from the 
sale. If petitioners are liable for the tax 
from the date of the consummation of the 
sale, it would seem to follow that such 
liability could not be escaped by death. 

Beyond all this we are confronted by 
the very words of the section. 

These words of this provision are plain 
to the point of bluntness. It requires a 


stion whether | t@Xpayer to return in any taxable year as | 
{ | income that proportion of the einen ilege of deferring the reporting at the time | 
in that 
| year,” which the total profit realized orjtime as the deferred cash payments are 


payments “actually received 
to be realized when payment is complete, 
bears to the total contract price. It is 


clear that if no installment payment is 


received in a taxable year, no gain is re- | 
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from regulations of Commissioner of 


sented in these proceedings and there 
we held that all the gain arising from a 
sale on the deferred payment plan was 
‘taxable to the assignor on the ground 
that the taxpayer had not relinquished 
his interest to the entire proceeds of the 
sale. We concluded our opinion as fol- 
lows: 

“We are of opinion from the entire 
record that the petitioner did not by the 
assignment part absolutely with his 
lright, title, and interest in the unpaid in- 
stallments provided in the sales agree- 
ment, and that the Commissioner cor- 
rectly held that whatever gain resulted 
from the payments made to petitioner 
ice the taxable years was income to 

im. 

Cf. D’Malley-Keyes v. Eaton, 24 Fed. | 
(2d) 436; Young v. Gnichtel, decided by 
the United States District Court for the 
District of New Jersey, September 15, 
1928; James F. Foster, 13 B. T. A. 496; 
Edith H. Blaney, 13 B. T. A. 1315; and 
J. V. Ledig, 15 B. T. A. 124, 


| Conclusions in Similar 
| Situation Cited 


' 

These conclusions are confirmed by the 
; action of Congress in inserting Section | 
44(d) into the Revenue Act of 1928. That 
provision reads: 

(d) Gain or loss upon disposition of in- 
stallment obligations—If an installment 
| obligation is satisfied at other than its face 
value or distributed, transmitted, sold, or 
| otherwise disposed of, gain or loss shall 
tresult to the extent of the difference be- 
j tween the basis of the obligation and (1) 
in the case of satisfaction at other than 
face value or a sale or exchange—the 
amount realized, or (2) in case of a dis- 
tribution, transmission, or disposition 
;otherwise than by sale or exchange—the 
|fair market value of the obligation at the 
time of such distribution, transmission, or 
disposition. The basis of the obligation 
shall be the excess of the face value of | 
j the obligation over an amount equal to | 
ithe income which would be returnable | 
j Were the obligation satisfied in full. 

In reporting the above provision, the | 
Committee on ance of the Senate, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means of | 
' the House of Representatives, in Re- 
‘ports 960 and 2, 70th Congress, said at 
pages 24 and 16: 

Gain or loss upon disposition of install- 
ment obligations.—Subsection (d) con- 
tains new provisions of law to prevent 
jevasion of taxes in connection with the 
jtransmission of installment obligations 
upon death, their distribution by way of 
liquidating or other dividends, or their dis- 
position by way of gift, or in connection 
| with similar transactions. The situations 
‘above specified ordinarily do not give rise 
| to gain and yet at the same time it is 
urged that they permit the recipient to 
| obtain a greatly increased basis in his 
| hands for the property received, except in 


| 


the case of gifts. It therefore seems de- 
|sirable to clarify the matter. The install- 
ment basis accords the taxpayer the priv- 
of sale of the gain realized, until such 
j}made. To prevent the evasion the sub- 
tsection terminates the privilege of longer 
jdeferring the profit if the seller at any 
j}time transmits, distributes, or disposes of 
the installment obligations and compels 


April 4-13, 
The full text of the proposals follows: 
Article I: 1.—The license is issued 
| subject to revocation. The holder may 
| at any time request the withdrawal of 
the license. 


' 


! 


question when it is set up or during its 
operation. 

2.—The holder of the license is respon- 
sible for all acts contrary to the provi- 
sions of the present license which may 


| 


result from the use of the installation. 


was that their children should receive Pf ee es ; 
‘ , ito the instant proceedings. Compare 
that part of the purchase price which | Mitchell v. Bowers, 15 Fed. (2d) 287. No 


| represented the land they had attempted | Neither is this 


agree- | 


the Long-Bell 


to give them and which they had ac- 
complished in so far as Roma was con- 
cerned, 

This leaves for our consideration the 
sole question whether petitioners are tax- 
able on so much of the gain arising from 
- sale “- 1s represented in that part of 

e purchase price which they assi 
to Jean and Frances. . oon 
Contention Offered 


By Respondent 


At the outset, we are met with the con- 


of Remington’s Compiled Statutes of 
Washington (1922 Ed.) applies. That sec- 
| tion reads: 

| “The endorsement must be an endorse- 
ment of the entire instrument. An in- 
strument, which purports to transfer to 
the endorsee a part of the amount paya- 
ble, or which purports to transfer the in- 
strument to two or more endorsees sev- 
erally, does not operate as a negotiation 
of the instrument.” 





It may be pointed out that it does not | 


appear that the purchase money notes 
were negotiable. There is nothing in 
the record which describes these notes 
except the a ; 
and their children. They are there re- 
ferred to as “notes.” Whether they were 
payable to order or to 
appear. 

Assuming for the purpose of argument 
that the notes were negotiable, it does 
not appear that petitioners attempted to 


What they did was to assign an interest 
in each note to the children. This is 
not forbidden by the above section of the 
Negotiable Instruments } 
on. In gar v. Haines, 109 Ohio Stat. 
159, 141 N. E, 837, the facts were that 
a negotiable promissory note was exe- 
cuted payable to Edgar and another, 
each being entitled to a half interest 
therein. The note was secured by mort- 
gage. Edgar assigned his half interest 
to Mayer and, as it afterwards appeared, 
|} was defrauded by his assignee. Mayer 
afterwards assignec 
| other preson who in turn assigned it to 
ja third. The two subsequent assignees 
paid value-and were without notice of the 
fraud on Edgar. All these persons were 
parties to an action on the note and for 
the foreclosure of the mortgage. 
court after quotirig section 8137 of the 





General Code of Ohio, which is the same | 


as section 3423 of the Statutes of Wash- 
ington, said: 


fe 
| one as to violate the provisions of sec- 
tion 8137, General Code, it does not op- 


[ erate as a negotiation of a negotiable 
| instrument, It does not follow, however, 


tention of respondent that Section 3423 | 


partnership is involved, 
|a@ case where one who continued to be 
ithe owner of the property assigned fu- 
|ture income arising therefrom as it 
might accrue. Cf. Samuel V. Woods, 5 
|B. T. A, 418. Petitioners had disposed 
‘of the land and of their interest in the 
{notes to the extent of the assignment. 
| Further, these proceedings do not fall 
| within that class of cases where a cor- | 
| poration has leased its property and re- | 
| quired that the rental be paid directly to | 


turnable or taxable in that year. This the seller at that time to report the de- 
was the purpose of the provisions. We) ferred profits. The subsection also modi- 


‘ . ‘a Artivle V: 1.—The_ establishment, 
eilais weliee. ax wise a Hag Ft | maintenance and use of the installation is 
has sent a written statement to the Di- |made by the holder of the license at the 
rector General of Posts and Telegraphs |pleasure of the Minister of Waterstaat. 


a 2 2.—The holder of the license must 
by the terms of which he accepts the li- | 
cense on the conditions imposed and will | take or have taken the measures ordered 


| observe the provisions which have been ae ocieee Se eee Tek 
or will be made. : . | that within the period set therefor. 
3.—The holder of the license must! 3-—The holder of the license must af- 
have the installation ready for use with-' ford employes who will be appointed by 
in three months after the date on which /the Director General of Posts and Tele- 
the license was granted. ; . graphs, upon the presentation. of their 

4.—The holder of the license shall in-j special order, the opportunity to verify 
form the Director General of Posts and | wheahene the provisions established by 
Telegraphs of the date on which the in-|the license or the instructions given for 
stallation is ready for use. their execution have been observed. 

5.—The holder of the license must im-! Article VI: 1—The installation must 
mediately make a declaration on any ‘not be in operation before it has been 
change of domicile, address or place of |approved by or for the Director General 
location of the installation. | of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Article TI: 1.—The holder of the li-| 2.—A certificate approving the installa- 
cense is forbidden to make the installa- | tion is issued on the part of the Director 
tion function otherwise than as stated in|General above mentioned, which certifi- 
the present license, likewise to allow the|cate must be hung up where it may be 
use of the installation by third persons, ; seen near the installation. 
unless the latter are provided with docu-| 3.—The holder of the license must in- 
ments issued, after an investigation, by | form the Chief of the Tachnical Service 
or for the Director General of Posts andj of State Telegraphy of any modification 
Telegraphs, stating that they are com-|to be made by which the installation 


and without prejudice to the responsibil- 
For Amateurs Defined 


petent to attend an installation such as) undergoes a radical change. 
that considered in the present license | Wavelengths Available 
ity of the holder of the license. | 
2.—The holder of the license must ad- | Article VII: 1—The holder of the li- 
vise the person at whose disposal he jcense is authorized to have the installa- 
puts the installation by virtue of the tion operated within the limits of the fol- 
provisions of the foregoing paragraph lowing bands exclusively: 14,400-14,000 
of the conditions on which the license kilocycles (20.8 m,-21.4 m.), 7,300-7,000 
was issued. j kilocycles (41 m.-42.8 m.), and 4,000- 
Operations Restricted 3,500 kilocycles. (75 m.-85 m.) (as long 
ToE ° LP ) 88. this is possible in view of the use of 
o Experimental Furposes _| this band by public services and services 
Article III: ,1.—The license is in- | assimilated thereto. 
tended for making experiments for; 2.—The installation shall operate with 
purely personal ends, without pecuniary/a maximum transmitting power of 50 
motives on the part of the holder of the'watts (calculated according to the 
license. The license gives the holder the | product of the current of the anode and 
right to use the installation or to have |the anodict tension of the emitting tube 
it used for the emission of communica- | or tubes which transmit the energy to the 
tions which refer solely to the installa- {antenna without the insertion of other 
tion and to experiments to be made by | tubes.) \ 
means of the installation, as well as for}; 3.—An increase in the transmitting 
the emission of comments for which, on | power, determined in the foregoing para- 
account of their unimportance, resort to! graph, may take place only upon the ap- 
the public telegraph or telephone service | proval of the Director General of Posts 
would not enter into consideration. and Telegraphs. 
2.—Correspondence must be carried; 4.—The transmitting power may be 
on in plain language. False or decep- | changed when and as much as the Minis- 
tive distress signals or distress calls ter of Waterstaat believes necessary for 
may in no case be transmitted or sent | reasons which it is his duty to pass on. 
out. or Article VIII: 1—The installation 
3.—When observing what js stipulated ' designated by a call signal. 
in the first, second and third paragraphs 2.—At the beginning and end of each 
of this article, the holder of the license | emission the call signal of the installa- 
must be careful that the content of what'tion must be repeated at least three 
is transmitted is not contrary to the | times. 
safety of the State, to public order or! 3.—During the emissions, this call 
to good morals. . | signal must be repeated several times at 
—— neenconenees a yreapens | brief intervals, inserted inthe text. 
from radio-broadcasting stations may be; ° 
effected only after having first been au- Apparatus Required 
thorized by the Director General of Posts With Installations 
and Telegraphs. | Article IX: 1.—The holder of the li- 
5.—Correspondence with stations of | cense must have ready for use, near the 
the same kind in other countries is | transmitting installation: 
forbidden in the Administration of i a.—A frequency-meter (wave-meter), 
country has objected to such exchange.}by means of which the frequencies as- 
6.—For the rest, correspondence is al-; signed may be determined. 
lowed only with stations of the same! b.—A voltameter, by means of which 
kind furnished with a license or permit; the anodic tension mentioned in article 
issued by the Administration of the | 7, paragraph 2, may be determined. 


is 








are to be controlled by the plain meaning } fies the general rule provided in subsec- 
of the words and cannot supply some |tion (a) for the ascertainment of the per- 


country with jurisdiction over the sta- | c.—An ammeter, by which the current 
tion. ‘of the anode of the emitting tube may 


recondite meaning which is not suggested 
by the words themselves or by the con- 
text. Thus it is said in United States v. 
Merriam, 263 U. S. 179: 


Doubt Must Be Resolved 


In Favor of Taxpayer 


“On behalf of the Government it is 
urged that taxation is a practical matter 
and concerns itself with the substance 


the stockholders and where it has been | of the thing upon which the tax is im- 


held that the corporation was in receipt 
of income on the grounds that it con- 
| tinued to be the owner of the property 
'from which the income was derived and 


| 
| posed rather than with legal forms or ex- 
pressions. But in statutes levying taxes 
|the literal meaning of the words em- 
ployed is most important for such 





| that the corporate entity was to a cer-| statutes are not to be extended by impli- 
| tain extent disregarded. Cf. Rensselaer | cation beyond the clear import of the 
& Saratoga R. R. Co, v. Irwin, 249 Fed. | janguage used. If the words are doubt- 


| 726, and Blalock v. Georgia Ry. & Elec- | ful, the doubt must be resolved against! 


j tric Co., 246 Fed. 387. Lastly, the doc- | the Government and in favor of the tax- 
| trine of constructive receipt of income | nayer, Gould v. Gould, 245 U. S. 151, 
| cannot be applied, for the obvious rea- 153. The rule is stated by Lord Cairns 


| son that the income when collected was \in Partington v. Attorney General, L. | 


joentage of profit in the deferred payments, 


jare satisfied at other than their face 
| Value or are sold or exchanged. The 
| modification permits a compensating reduc- 
tion in the percentage of profit in case the 
obligations are satisfied at less than their 
face value, or are sold or exchanged at 
less than face value. 


'that under the law as it existed at the 
time the report was made, the recipient of 
such notes, except in the case of a gift, 
jhas a new basis upon which to compute 
his income. The reason donees of gifts 
jare excepted is to be found in Section 
|202(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921, ‘and 
Section 204(a) of the Revenue Acts of 
'1924 and 1926. We have not the donees 
jbefore us and therefore are not con- 
jcerned with the question of their lia- 
(bility. It is sufficient to point out that 
Congress recognized the fact that under 
'the then existing Revenue Acts, the 


It is to be noted that this -report states | |* 


7.—The holders of the license must 


in those cases in which the obligations| record or have recorded the dates and! 


hours when the installation has been 
used, mentioning the wavelength and, 


| be measured. 
d.—A receiving set of which he is the 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*William E. Fulton, William Shirley Ful- 
ton, v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. Docket Nos. 14260, 19401, 29646, 
15590, 19884. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


March 21, 1929. 


that all the items except taxes were 
expenditures in connection with the 
erection of the hospital and the sale 
of capital stock, and were not ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses of do- 


- 


ing business, and, therefore, were 
not deductible in the years 1922 and 
1923. The item of $227.54 for taxes 
was not a capital item but was de- 
ductible during the years when paid 
or accrued. However, the petitioner, 
in 1922 and 1923 was not engaged in 
the operation of any trade or busi- 


greement between petitionerse| 


bearer, does not | 


negotiate them or any interest therein. | 


ct of Washing- | 


1 his interest to an- | 


The | 


“et, therefore, it is attempted to trans- | 
r a negotiable instrument in such man- ! 


| payable and during the taxable years 
was actually paid to the persons legally 
entitled thereto and to which neither pe- 
titioner had any right whatever. One 
cannot be held to be in constructive re- 
ceipt of that to which he is not entitled 
and which in fact belongs to another. 

We now approach the vital question 
whether the petitioners by voluntarily 
| but irrevocably assigning an interest in 
the notes, each voluntarily returning 
their gain upon the deferred-payment 
| basis, can escape taxation on so much of 
the gain as is contained in the parts of 
the notes assigned to the children. We 
repeat that in these proceedings there is 
not the slightest suspicion of tax eva- 
sion. It is also proper to point out that 
if petitioners had been advised of their 
rights with reference to income tax they 
could have conveyed, prior to the making 
of a binding contract of sale, to Frances 
and Jean their several tracts and thus 
placed themselves, with respect to these 
portions, in the same position they now 
occupy as to the tract of Roma. The 
sale of the 1,300-acre tract was made on 
the deferred payment basis. Section 
212(d) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
| which was made retroactive by Section 
1208, provides: 

(d) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary, a person who regularly sells or 
otherwise disposes of personal property 
}on the installment plan may return us in- 
come therefrom in any taxable year that 
|} proportion of the installment payments 
actually received in that year which the 
total profit realized or to be realized when 
the payment is completed, bears to the 
total contract price. In the case (1) of 
casual sale or other casual disposition of 
personal property for a price exceeding 
| $1,000, or (2) of a sale or other disposition 
}of real property, if in either case the ini- 





by said mortgage shall be paid or the in- | that the transfer of only a part of the | tial payments do not exceed one-fourth of |} same contention was urged that is pre- 


| é donor escaped liability by making a gift 

R. 4 H. L. 100, 122; of such notes and sought to stop the 
“‘T am not at all sure that in a case: practice permitted by Section 212(d) of 

}of this kind—a fiscal case—form. is not | the Revenue Act of 1926. 

| ly s ient; because, as , ° ° 

amply sufficient; because, as I understand New Basis Provided 


| the principle of all fiscal legislation, it is 
\this: If the person sought to be taxed! For Computing Income 
comes within the letter of the law, he! By this decision we do not cast doubt 
{must be taxed, however great the hard- on many of our decisions that where the 
| ship may appear to the judicial mind to| taxpayer retains his interest, ownership 
| be. On the other hand, if the crown,|or control of the property from which 
| seeking to recover the tax, cannot bring | the income is derived that an assignment 
|the subject within the letter of the law,' of the income would not relieve him from 
;the subject is free, however apparently |the tax. But in the case at bar we have 
| within the spirit of the law the case/an irrevocable assignment of the corpus 
|might otherwise appear to be. In other to take immediate effect. Petitioners dis- 
words, if there be admissible in any | posed of their property to the extent of 
| Statute what is called an equitable con- , Said assignment and it seems to us of no 
struction, certainly such a construction | determining effect that possibly wrapped 
is not admissible in a taxing statute,:up in such propery there may have re- 
where you can simply adhere to the'sulted income to petitioners if they had 
words of the statute.’ ; | been the owner of the part of the notes 
And see Eidman v. Martinez, 184 U.' when they matured in future years. Com- 
S. 578, 583.” |pare People ex rel. Brewster v. Wendell, 
See also Schwab v. Doyle, 258 U. S.|State Comptroller, 188 N. Y. S. 510. 
529, and United States v. Field, 255| A transaction such as in the instant 
U.S. 257. , |case must be carefully scrutinized, but 
Petitioners did not receive during the! when the clear bona fides is established, 
|taxable years the proceeds of any part!as here, we think the respondent erred in 
jof the notes assigned to Jean and Fran- | treating as the income of petitioners the 
ces, None of. it passed through their'sums that pursuant to the instrument of 
hands. What is more, they were not en-|assignment became and were the prop- 
titled to any portion of the part assigned. erty of some one else when so received. 
Since they did not “actually receive” the! Reviewed by the Board. Sternhagen, 
portions of Jean and Frances and since| Trammell and Murdock dissent. 
these portions include the part of the! Judgment will be entered under Rule 
gains sought to be taxed, it follows under | 50. 
the plain words of the statute they can-| Phillips: There is one consideration to 
not be taxed therein. The fact that this! which I give some weight which is not 
| results from the voluntary return of this|mentioned in the prevailing opinion. 








| gain on the deferred payment basis does | While our decision seems on first con- 
not alter the case. We cannot read into, sideration to permit income to escape 
the statute words which are not there, | taxation, I do not conceive that this is so. 
In John S. Gullborg, 5 B. T. A. 628, the | The income represented by the note would 

rappear to be taxable to the donee, Sec- 


ness regularly carried on by it and, 
therefore, does not come within the 
provisions of section 206 (e) and (f) 
of the Revenue Act of 1924. 

rthur W. Bingham, As Executor of the 
Will of Caroline Mather Jackson, v. 
Commisioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 20303. 

(1) Where the allegations of a pe- 
tition are admitted in the answer, 
and where, nevertheless, petitioner 
introduces evidence for the purpose 
of proving such allegations; held, 
that where the evidence does not 
contradict the allegations but sup- 
ports them, the Board should accept 
the composite picture resulting from 
both, but where the evidence contra- 
dicts the allegations, the evidence 
should be accepted, 

(2) Certain items of property of a 
decedent, held to have been received 
in exchange for property of a prior 
decedent under section 403 (a) (2) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 

(3) Seaboard National Bank Exe- 
cutor, 11 B. T. A. 1386 followed. 


In 1922 the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank and the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank were merged by the con- 
tribution by each of an equal amount 
of agsets. The petitioners received 
stock in the new institution by ex- 
changing share for share. The excess 
assets of the Manufacturers National 
Bank were conveyed to certain trus- 
tees who in turn distributed a part 
of such assets to the stockholders of 
the Manufacturers National Bank. 
Held, that the transfer to the trus;,- 
tees constituted a declaration of a 
dividend which became income to the 
stockholders when paid to them by 
the trustees. 

Harrisburg Hospital, Inc., v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 19625. ; 

An. amount was paid by a cor- 
poration for selling its capital stock, 
Although the amount paid was in ex- 
cess of the amount received from the 
sale of capital stock, held, no de- 
ductible loss resulted. 

During the years 1922 and 1923 
petitioner made expenditures for 
stenographic hire, miscellaneous of- 
fice supplies, insurance advertising 
and taxes amounting to $1,200.47, of 
which amount $227.54 represented 
county and municipal taxes. Held, 


, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Commis- 
Docket 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| A 


cquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
== |announces his acquiescence in decisions 
tion 202 (a) (2), Revenue Act of 1981 ;| of the Board of Tax Appeals, the titles, 
Taft v. Bowers, U. S . To ;docket numbers, and citations of which 
hold the petitioner liable for tax upon| follow: 
income which is taxable to the donee, ,United States Envelope Co., 
would result in doube taxation of the, ae Mies 7 
same income. The presumption is that!. he Commissioner does not acquiesce 
no such result was intended by the law. in the following decisions: = a 
With these observations, I concur in the rittingham, Juan F., 13557, 16535 an 


result reached 1 13-375, 
. rittingham, Juz G., 18535, 13-375. 
March 14, 1929, van G., 18535 75 


Schoettle Co., Edwin J., 1941, 13-950, 


7422 and 
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‘Cattle Readjusted to 
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Textiles 


Farm Relief 


Many Proposals Designed to Aid Farmers 
To Be Considered at Committee Hearings 


st Specialists on Various Phases -of Agriculture to Appear 
Meet New Conditions At Meetings to Begin Next Week. 


Demand for Lighter Cuts of 
Meat Causes Increase in 
Feeding of Calves 
And Yearlings. 


The higher price of beef, and the dif- 
ference in family and labor composition 
of the American population developed in 
recent years have caused cattle breeders 
and feeders to readjust their operations 
so that more skill is now required in fat- 
tening, it was explained in a statement 
just made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Because of the higher price of beef, 
smaller families, and a smaller propor- 
tion of the population doing heavy man- 
ual labor in recent years, as compared 
wth former years, the consumer is de- 


| 
| — 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


order to keep prices up. While only 
about $500,000,000 was used, he declares, 
the amount of the sum made available 
shows that the total of $1,500,000,000 in 
his bill for all commodities is hardly 
excessive. 

Senator Brookhart further indicated 
that the United States Grain Adminis- 
tration, operating along the lines of his 
bill, made a profit and turned back into 
the public treasury $59,000,000. 

On the House side, where hearings 
begin March 27, the Committee has an- 
nounced its intention “of accommodating 
| all desiring to testify, especially those 
| qualified to give first-hand information 
and constructive suggestions for the per- | 
manent and effective relief of agricul- 
|ture.’” The Committee will start its | 
| hearings with a clean slate and after) 
| two weeks of testimony, work out a bill. | 





|to find out if this be true. 


tion-wide scope and the diversified prod- 
ucts already deriving benefits. It is 
shown by the records that through the 


Intermediate Credit Banks, the rate of; 
interest has been reduced until our farm-; 


ers have been able to borrow on their 
products, either individually or through 
their cooperative, at as low as 4 per 
cent. 

(c) Enlarge the research work done 


|in the Agriculture Department and here 


again I cite an example. The testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
by American paper manufacturers was 


|that Argentine casein is superior to the 


casein made in the United States. The 
Government should instantly investigate 
If so, why? 
If not, through our Commerce Depart- 
ment, see if American manufacturers of 
paper and American manufacturers of 


‘Equipment for Dyeing 


| Cotton Classified as 


Textile Machinery] 


cates Requirement of Mark 
Of Origin on Im- 
ported Candies. 


New York, March 21.—Two decisions 
have just been announced by the United | 
States Customs Court, one fixing the duty 
!on machinery for dyeing raw cotton and 
the other relating to the marking with 
the country of origin of a shipment of 
chocolates from Italy. | 

In the first decision, written by Chief | 
| Justice Fischer, the court found that; 
'machinery, the sole function of which is 
| to dye raw cotton, is properly dutiable at | 
,35 per cent ad valorem, under the pro-| 
sa in paragraph 372, act of 1922,! 





old, ae, 
for “all other textile machinery or paris | 
| thereof, finished or unfinished, not 





|Customs Court Also Adjudi- | 


11928, exclusive of linters, totaled 14,- out after the March canvass. 


Cotton Ginned of Crop 
Exceeds Volume of Operations in 1927 


Preliminary 


Report of Department of Commerce Records | 
Output of 14,269,313 Bales. 
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of Last Season 


Brooklyn Stations 
| Request Additional 


Broadcasting Time 


ee | 


Cotton ginned in the United States in 


269,313 running bales (counting round 
as half bales), it has just been stated 
by the Department of Commerce in a 
preliminary report. 

This total included 88,761 bales of the 
crop of 1928 ginned prior to August 1, 
which was counted in the supply for the 
season of 1927-1928, compared with 


1927 and 1926. 

The total ginned in 1927 was 12,- 
783,112 running bales, and 17,755,070 
running bales in 1926. These figures 
were the equivalent in 500-pound bales: 
1928, 14,450,007; 1927, 12,956,043; 1926, 
17,977,374 bales. 

The statement follows in fult text: 

The totals by States of cotton ginned 
exclusive of linters in 


1928. 1927. 1926. 


1S running bales 
| counting round as half-bales, was: | 


which ginners estimated wouid be turned | Radio Commission Also 
Asked to Permit Use of In- 
creased Power, Both 
Day and Night. 


Representatives of four Brooklyn 
broadcasting stations appeared before 


Round bales inciuded are 672,859 for} 
|}1928; 550,277 for 1927; and. 638,786 for | 
|1926. Included in the above are 28,310) 
| bales of American-Egyptian for 1928; | 
24,223 for 1927; and 16,232 for 1926. 

The average gross weight of bales for 
the crop, counting round as half bales! 
jand excluding linters, is 506,3 pounds for | 


| 162,283 and 47,770 bales of the crops of | 1928; 506.8 for 1927; 506.3 for 1926. The| the Federal Radio Commission on March 


number of ginneries operated for the, 19 in connection with the applications of 
jcrop of 1928 is 14,968, compared with|two of the stations for modification of 
| 14,863 for 1927. ; their broadcasting licenses with a view 
;__ Cotton consumed during the month of |} of obtaining additional time on the air 
iFebruary, 1929, amounted to 598,098; With increased power. 

‘bales. Cotton on hand in consuiming es-; Stations WLTH and WBBC request full 
jtablishments on February 28 was 1,746,-| time on the 1,400 kilocycle channel, with 
|537 bales, and in public storage and at! 4n arrangement between them for the di- 
‘compresses 3,876,215 bales. | vision of this time. They also seek in- 
The number of active consuming cotton | creases in power of from 500 watts to 
|spindles for the month was 31,007,936.|/1,000 watts during daylight and 500 
|The total imports for the month of Feb-| Watts at night. At present Stations 


manding lighter-weight cuts of beef.) An enlarged Government program to | casein can not be brought together so imo for,” as classified by | Alabama 1,096,030 1,178,430 1,470,404 WCGU at Coney Island, N. Y., and 
; } ps N. Ye 


Cattle breeders and feeders have been 
gradually adjusting their operations to 
meet this change. 

Instead of feeding the heavier type of 
“ commonly marketed 40 years ago 
at 4 cr 5 years of age, they are now 
feeding calves and yearlings and market- 
ing them when they weigh from 700 to 
1,200 pounds. 

Skill in Feeding Required. 


On account of the tendency of calves | 


to grow rather than to fatten, more skill 
is required to fatten them within a rea- 
sonable time than is necessary in the 
case of older cattle. The several phases 
of the fattening of calves for market 
are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1416-F, “Fattening Beef Calves,” just 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
In comparing the fattening of calves 
and older cattle the bulletin lists several 
advantages in favor of calves: 


The quantity of feed required to make | 
a pound of gain increases as the animal | 


grows older. Calves make from 33 to 


55 per cent more gain than mature cattle | 


on the same quantity of feed. 

Fat, open heifers, weighing from 700 
to 800 pounds, sell nearly as well as 
steers. Heavier heifers are discrimi- 
qnated against because they have more 
internal fat and are not so well covered 
as steers, and because, being older, the 
possibility of their beimg pregnant is 
greater. 

Calves can be carried longer than ma- 
ture steers when unexpected circum- 


stances arise, such as bad markets, a| 


strike, or an embargo, as they will re- 
tain their “bloom” longer after they are 
ready to market. 

Some Difficulties Encountered. 

On the other hand, it is not always 
advisable to fatten calves, says the bul- 
letin, for the following reasons: 

Fattening calves requires more atten- 
tion and skill on the part of the man 

@ feeding them than is the case with older 
cattle. 

Calves of slow-maturing type will not 
fatten rapidly enough to make desirable 
carcasses as yearlings. Such calves 
should generally be carried about two 
years as stockers before they are fat- 
@ned. 

The total feed required to produce a 
fat three-year-old steer may be made up 
of a much larger proportion of rough- 
ages than that required to produce a fat 
yearling. Mature cattle can eat coarser 
roughages and broken ear corn much 
better than young Cattle. 

Mature cattle may be fattened in a 
much shorter time than calves, as they 
have only to fatten, while calves grow 
as well as fatten. 

A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Proposed Tariff on Sugar 
From Philippines Opposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
have done it for Great Britain if it had 
not been for the American Revolution. 

Now, I can not believe that any such 
backward step will be taken by America 
today. The American flag stands today 
not only for. individual freedom but for 
freedom of trade for all people under 
that flag; and so long as we retain these 

@ islands under that flag we are in duty 
bound to give them the advantage of 
trade with the home country. Not only 
would it be wrong to do otherwise, but 
@ow foolish would it be from the stand- 
point of American policy. 

At this time America is engaged in an 
attempt to cultivate trade relations in 
the Orient, where trade relations today 
can only be cultivated through the culti- 
vation of a confidence in American char- 
acter and justice, and they can only 
exist when people believe in America’s 
reputation for fairness. Just think what 
it would do to that attempt on the part 
of America to cultivate oriental trade if 
our rivals could turn around and point 
to an attempt at unfairness and injus- 
tice to our own people under the Ameri- 
can flag in these islands. 


Kodiak, in Aleutian Islands, 
To Be Specially Surveyed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ducted last year in Sitkalidak Strait. It 
is probable, according to the survey, that 
in the not distant future, it will be 
necessary to extend the triangulation 
work to the vicinity of Chignik Bay and 
Semidi Islands. 

Topographic operations of the party 
will include mapping of all unsurveyed 
shore line and as much of the interior of 
the country as can be done from the 
shore line, all this work to join with 
earlier surveys both as regards shore 
line and contouring. There will also be 
hydrographic surveys of all unsurveyed 
areas, so as to overlap with other simi- 
lar surveys. 

The party in conducting its work in 


that part of the Alaskan waters is ex- | 


pected by the Survey to make all sound- 
ings with the lead as far as 15 fathoms 
t beyond that depth soundings will be 
tained with the fathometer. 
‘ Besides all these operations, the Sur- 
vey party also is to make tide and cur- 
rent observations, in Uganik Bay, Uyak 
Bay, and other localities, including the 
mouths of the Karluk, Sturgeon, Ayaku- 
lik and other rivers. There is a va- 
riety of other activities which the party 
plans to undertake, including magnetic 
observations at Seward, Kodiak and 
other places. 


| bring permanent agricultural relief, be-| 
| ginning with tariff revision and an ex- | 
| pansion of the functions of governmental 
agencies already aiding the farmer, is 
advocated by several members of the} 
House Committee including Representa- 
tive Clark (Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y. 

The House Committee on Agriculture } 
lis awaiting word from its Chairman, 
| Representative Haugen (Rep.), of North- | 
wood, Iowa, as to assignment of hearings | 
and while the opening hearing date, 19} 
days before the opening of the extra ses- | 
sion, has been figured as March 27, it is| 
said that disregarding Sundays the} 
Chairman may determine the date to be | 
March 25, instead of March 27. Re-| 
quests are coming in to the Committee 
for hearings and until the Chairman ar- 
rives no assignments are being made. 
These requests are coming from repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations and 
others, collectively and individually. Mr. 
Haugen is expected soon, to prepare for 
the sessions of the Committee. 


Mr, Clark Submits 


| Proposals to President 

Representative Clark called upon Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House March 
21 and submitted his proposals regarding 
farm relief. The full text of the state- 
ment presented by Mr. Clark follows: 

As to farm relief legislation in the 
special session, it is my opinion that it 
should be along the following lines and 
I respectfully submit the same to you. 
| 1. Tariff readjustments. 

2. Permanent agricultural program 
and policy enacted. into law that (a) sets 
up a Farm Board, you to select qualified, 
widely experienced experts, who will have 
as a background some demonstrated busi- 
ness success and a familiarly with our 
agricultural problems and not to the paid 
agitators who are playing politics with 
the farmers. 

(b) The utilization of the present 
agencies in both the Agriculture and 
Commerce Departments with authoriza- 
tion and appropriations that shall be 
sufficient to enable them to meet the de- 
mands that agriculture can _ properly 
place on the shoulders of Government. 
For instance, under the Warehouse Act, 
we already have a Government agency 
within the Agriculture Department that 
has become nation-wide in extent, diver- 
sified in the agricultural commodities 
that are received in these Government 
supervised warehouses. The value of 
the products placed approxi- 
mated $1,000,000,000 last year and I 
submit herewith a map showing the na- 





therein 


Methods Compared — 


Vegetable Process Found to 
Produce Stronger Material 


Tests have been completed which in- 
dicate that vegetable-tanned leather is 
stronger than chrome-tanned leather, 
contrary to the general 





in full text: 


} 
The comparative strengths of leathers | 


tanned by the chrome and vegetable 
processes have recently been the subject 
of considerable discussion. Since the 
formew is characterized by higher hide 
substance and less filling material, it 
would seem that its strength would be 
greater than that of vegetable-tanned 
leather, and it has generally been con- 
sidered that chrome-tanned leather is 
superior in this repect. Tests have been 
completed, however, which indicate that 
the opposite may be true. 

In cooperation with three 
steer hide, calfskin, and 
leathers were prepared by both meth- 
ods. Several skins were selected in each 
case and cut down the back, and alter- 
nate sides tanned with vegetable ma- 
terials. The remaining sides were tanned 
by the chrome process. Both leathers 
were given the usual finishing treat- 
ments used commercially. Each leather 
unit was cut into small strips each six 
inches long and 1% inches in width. 
The strength and stretch of each strip 
were determined and an average value 
obtained for each unit. The results 
were as follows: 

Steer hide, vegetable tannage, tensile 
strength, 5,045 lbs./in., stretch at failure, 
28.6 per cent; chrome tannage, 3,395 
Ibs./in., 35.6 per cent; calf hide, vege- 
table tannage, tensile strength, 4,850 
lbs./in., stretch at failure, 28.1 per cent; 
chrome tannage, 5,850 Ibs./in., 38.7 per 
cent; sheep hide, vegetable tannage, ten- 
sile strength, 3,435 Ibs./in., stretch at 
failure, 36.3 per cent; chrome tannage,' 
2,900 lbs./in., 44.3 per cent. 

The strength of both the steer hide 
and sheepskin vegetable-tanned leathers 
is greater than for the corresponding 
chrome-tanned leathers. The reverse is 
true for the calfskin leathers. The per- 
centage stretch is greater for all crome- 
tanned leathers. The above results were 
all obtained on samples cut lengthwise 
of the leather unit. Tests on other sam- 
ples cut crosswise gave results substan- 
tially checking these excepting that the 
vegetable-tanned calf leather was also 
found to be stronger than the chrome 
tanned. The comparisons are not con- 
sidered as final, but do indicate that 
chrome-tanned leather does not neces- 
sarily possess greater strength than 
vegetable-tanned material. 

The detailed report of this work was 
published in the January issue of the 
Journal of the American Leather Chem- 
ists’ Association in the 1927-1928 Re- 
port of the Committee on Properties of 
eather. 





In Tanning Leather | 


understanding | 
the Department of Commerce has just | 
announced in a statement which follows | 


tanners, | 
sheepskin | 


a .standardized product of the quality 
demanded can be manufactured and sold i J 
under fair conditions to both producer! The contention of the importer, T. S. | 
and consumer. , Southgate, of Norfolk, for duty at only | 

(d) A thorough-going survey of the 30 per cent ad valorem, under said para- | 
geographic areas with the commodities’ 8'@Ph as a machine and parts thereof, 
produced therein, in order to assist the| not specially provided for, was denied by | 
producers in determining whether co- | the court. (Protests Nos. 5335-G-484, ' 
operatives should be formed. The trag-| etc.) a | 
edy of most cooperatives has been the in-' The other decision was presented to | 
adequacy of economic surveys, as well as|the Customs Court in the name of the | 
the incompetency, oftentimes, in leader- | Mediatory Company. The Court held in| 
ship. this decision that (1) the marking “Mi- | 

(e) Enlarged clearing house for activi-:!an” 1s not a compliance with Section 
ties and information with world-wide sur- , 204, Tariff Act of 1922, requiring mer- | 
veys kept up to date and available to'!Cchandise to be marked with the country | 
agriculture through our agricultural col-!0f origin; (2) thai in a shipment of choc- | 


Lower Rate Rejected. \ 


leges, the granges, the cooperatives, | late candies from Italy both the candies , - 


‘arm bureaus, etc., etc. jand the packages are required to be 
This enlarged governmental program, ' marked, but that the collector erred in 
permanent in its policy, meets the duty|imposing additional duty because the! 
of the Government to the farmers. The| packages were not marked, due to the| 
rest the farmers must do for themselves. | fact that the law authorizes the assess- | 
If they are not enough interested to get| ment of additional duties only for failure | 
together, utilize all the information and;|to mark the articies. 
scientific data made available to them, | Additional Duty Refunded. 
join some organization on a commodity The collector released thiss hipment) 
pasis, federate nationally with the com-| without requiring the chocolates to be | 
modity as the unit, they don’t belong in| marked, 
the business, and because of unwilling-'that they were incapable of being marked 
ness to use the instrumentalities fur-| without injury. 
nished by their Government, must cease 


by Court directed that additional duty, im- 
complaining. | 


posed for noncompliance with the law, be! 





That waiter’s 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


.. » 145,732 90,281 120,089 
- 1,208,467 979,481 1,518,382 
170,954 89,998 128,835 
20,053 17,361 ‘ 
1,051,985 1,111,399 


‘exports of domestic cotton, 
linters, were 613,394 bales. 
: The estimated world’s production of 
ee noe ° commercial cotton, exclusive of linters 
685,086 543,153 9 | os on : : , 
1,459'165 1,346-489 1,857,525 | STOWN in 1927, as compiled from various 
145,078 116,024 215,769/Sources is 23,370,000 bales, 
82,157 64,920 70,206 American in running bales and foreign 
866,921 879,677 1,246,754 in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the 
1,185,802 1,009,626 1,760,644 consumption of cotton (exclusive of lint- 
742,870 738,550 1,025,991 Jers in the United pa for the en 
421,489 442,052 i > , eal 
aoe 4.937455 4,229°367 5.477.788 | ended July 31, 1928. was approximately 
Virginia 44.512 30-705 | 51.891 | 25:285,000 bales. _The total number of 
All other 5.607 6,676 15,857 |Spinning cotton spindles. both active and 
The statistics in this report for 1928 'idie, is about 165,000,000. 
are subject to correction. Included in 


the figures for 1928 are 71.869 bales Output of Motor Vehicles 


— Sets Record for Month 


February production (factory sales) of 


including 


refunded. These boxes were marked, 
“Milan,” but the Court found that they, 
should have been marked “Made in) 
Italy.” 

The collector’s action in holding that | high monthly record, the Department of 
they should have been correctly stamped|Commerce announced March 21 in a 
is not questioned by the Court, the sole ;statement which follows in full text: 
conclusion being that no penalty should| February production (factory sales) of 
have been assessed because the pieces of }motor vehicles in the United “States, as 
chocoiate inside the packages were the | reported to the Department of Commerce, 
chocolates, and the law authorizes assess- | Senger cars and 58,495 were trucks, as 
mark the article. 


(Protest No. 3331-G-|/and trucks in January and 323,796 in 
40732-23.) 


‘February, 1928. 


jyuary, 1929, were 39,720 bales and the! 


counting ; 


motor vehicles totaled 466,084, a new! 


'‘ WSGH-WSDA, Brooklyn, also operate.on 
| the 1,400 kilocycle channel with the two 
| applicant stations. ; 

For Stations WLTH and WBBC, Karl 
| A. Blaustein and W. D. Jamieson, attor- 
neys, argued that Brooklyn has been 
“cut off”. the radio field under the real- 
location of Nevember 15. These stations 
“want their place under the sun,” Mr. 
Jamieson asserted. William E. Leahy, 
| Washington attorney, represented Sta- 
| tion WSGH-WSDA, and James Splain, 
of Washington, appeared as counsel for 
Station WCGU. 

\ Tells of Expenditures. 

| §. J. Gellard, manager and director of 
| Station WLTH, testified, under examina- 
tion by Mr. Leahy, that he had expended 
$40,000 in equipment for the station. 
| He admitted that WLTH had been cited 
for off-frequency operation, but that it 
now is installing a crystal control to 
rectify this condition. 

Declaring that his programs “are 
| better than those of any other Brooklyn 
station,” Mr. Gellard stated that under 
the reallocation his station now operates 





so that the Court presumed |articles imported, and not the boxes of | was 466,084, of which 407,589 were pas-| only 26 hours a week. The result has 


been, he asserted, that the commercial 


As to the packages, the}ment of extra ,duty only for failure to|compared with 400,715 passenger cars|and advertising accounts have suffered, 


| while the operating cost has not been re- 
duced. 








= 


a wizar d — I haven’t been 


here for an age—yet 


darned if he 


didn’t remember that 7’d rather 


have a Chesterfield.”’ 





Midd as they are, you know you’re smoking 
them. Rich with the taste of good, Domestic 
and Imported tobaccos-—+shey satisfy! 


Chesterfield | 


... mild enough for anybody 
and yet THEY SATISFY 


Liccerr & Myzrs Tosacco Co. 
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were also located at Ocala, Bradenton, 
and Orlando, but these have been dis- 
continued. 

It is the position of the Florida com- 
mission that owing to the contour of the 
State, interior manufacturers labor 
under a disadvantage which does no. ex- 
ist to the same extent in other Southern 
States. With the ports of Jacksonville 
on the north, Miami on the south, and 


m States Daly 


Leases 


Woven Wire Fencing Industry Approves 


Simplified Practices Applied to Products Rate Decisions 


Announced by the * 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Styles Reduced from 552 to 69 and Sizes of Packages 
From 2,072 to 138. 


Application Previously De- 
nied on Grounds That 
Terms Were Not Just 
Or Reasonable. 


Acquisition by the Reading Company 
of control of the Mount Carmel Railroad 
by lease has been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on a supple- 
mental report in Finance Docket No. 
6974, dated March 9 and made public 
March 21. The Commission had pre- 
viously denied the Reading’s application 
on the ground that the terms of the pro- 
posed lease were not just and reasonable. 
The Reading Company then submitted a 
supplemental application modifying the 
terms of the proposed lease which meets 
with the Commission’s approval. The 
supplemental report of Division 4 follows 
in full text: 

By our report and order entered in this 
proceeding on December 22, 
C. C. 169, we found that the terms and 
conditions of the proposed lease under 


which the Reading Company sought to | 


acquire control of the railroad properties 
of the Mount Carmel Railroad Company 
were not just and reasonable, and the 
application of the former company was 
denied. 
Stock Owned by Coal Firm. © 

The line of the Mount Carmel extends 
from a connection with the line of the 
Reading at Mount Carmel Junction to 
the Natalie and Colonial breakers of the 


Colonial Collieries Company, 5.86 miles, | 


in Northumberland County, Pa. f Con- 
nection is made with the Pennsylvania 


Railroad at Sagen Junction, and the! 


breakers also are served by the Lan- 
caster branch of the Pennsylvania. All 
of the capital stock of the Mount Car- 
mel is owned by the collieries company. 

The Mount Carmel has been operated 
by the Reading since 1907 under a lease 
which provided for the payment as rental 
of the sum of $5,000 per annum plus 
1 cent per ton on all traffic which ex- 
ceeded 150,000 tons per annum. The 
lease, as extended, expired September 13, 


1927, and the Reading proposed to ex- | 


ecute a new lease effective as of October 
1, 1927, for a term of 10 years, sub- 
stantially similar to the previous lease 
except that rental would be paid on the 
basis of 12 cents per ton of 2,240 peunds 
on coal transported over the leased line 
for delivery to points on, or via, the lines 
of the Reading, and a like sum per ton 
of 2,000 pounds on all other freight 
transported over the leased line from, or 
to points on, or via the lines of the 
Reading. The great bulk of the traffic 
is anthracite. 

In our previous report and order we 
found that the return to the Mount 
Carmel under the proposed rental would 
be excessive, and that such portion of 
the payments as exceeded-a fair return 
to the Mount Carmel under the pro- 
posed rental would be excessive, and 
that such portion of the payments as 
exceeded a fair return upon the value 


for rate-making purposes of its prop-| 
erties would constitute a concession or | 
rebate to the only shipper on the line, | 
the collieries company, to which the in- | 


come would flow by virtue of its control 
of the carrier. 
Terms Modified. 
The Reading has now’ submitted a 
supplemental application in which it is 
roposed to modify the terms of the 
ease heretofore submitted by providing 


for the payment as rental of a sum equal | 


to 8 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds on 
anthracite transported over the leased 
line for delivery to points on or via the 
lines of the Reading or the Pennsylvania, 
and a like sum per ton of 2,000 pounds 


on all other freight transported over | 


the leased line from, or to points on, 
or via the lines of the Reading or the 
Pennsylvania. 
mental application has been had. 

The effect of the modified lease will 
be to reduce the rental charge from 12 


cents per ton, as originally proposed, to | 
8 cents per ton, and in addition it will | 


provide for the application of the latter 


charge to traffic moving over the leased | 


line to or from points on, or via, the 


lines of the Pennsylvania as well as the | 


Reading. This will tend to remove in- 
centive on the part of the collieries com- 
pany unduly to favor the Reading in the 
routing of traffic. 

Upon the facts now of record we find 
that the acquisition by the Reading Com- 
pany of control, by lease, of the railroad 
properties of the Mount Carmel Rail- 
road Company will be in the public in- 
terest, and that the terms and condi- 
tions of the proposed lease, as modified, 
and the consideration to be paid there- 
under, are just and reasonable. An ap- 
propriate order will be entered. 


Dieselized Vessel 


To Make Trial Trip 


Converted Shipping Board Ship 
To Be tested at Norfolk. 


The steel-cargo ship “Defiance,” one 
of the three vessels being converted to 
diesel-electric motor ships, will make 
her trial trip as a motor ship on Sat- 
urday, March 23, from Norfolk, Va., it 
was stated orally March 19 by Commis- 
sioner Hutch I. Cone, in charge of the 
Shipping Board’s dieselization program. 
The “Defiance” was converted at the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard at a cost of $1,192,000. 

The other ships of this 
group are the “Courageous,” rebuil y 
the Federal Shipbuilding eee aie 
the “Triumph” being converted at the 
Boston Navy Yard. The “Courageous” 
now is on a voyage in Asiatic waters, 
having made her trial voyage about a 
month ago. She was converted at a cost 
of $1,319,000. The “Triumph,” Admiral 
Cone said, probably will be ready for her 
trial voyage shortly. Her conversion was 
contracted for at a cost of $1,315,000. 

By means of the conversion the speed 
of these vessels are being advanced 
from approximately 10 knots per hour, 
to between 13 and 14 knots, said Ad- 
miral Cone. The vessels are equipped 
with McIntosh and Seymour Diesel en- 
gines, and the ships, as converted will 


conversion 


1928, 150 I.} 


A hearing on the supple- | 


| 


scale of reasonable maximum rates for 
the interstate transportation of fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials throughout 
Southern Territory. With respect to the 
scope of that proceeding we said, at page 
392: 

| “The purpose of this proceeding, there- 
fore, is to determine upon a basis of 
interstate rates for the movement of fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer materials through- 
j out Southern Territory which will be rea- 
{sonable and free from undue prejudice 
and preference, and which will conform, 
|as nearly as may be, to the provisions 
|of the fourth section. With the proceed- 
/ing have been consolidated for hearing 
! and disposition the three Section 13 cases 
|already referred to. While other intra- 
jstate rates have not been brought in 
|issue, the desirability of fixing interstate 
rates which can appropriately and fairly 
be used as a basis for uniformity in 
both classes of rates has been recog- 
/nized from the outset.” 


| 16336, and 16484, relating to the intra- 
state rates in South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Georgia, respectively.) 

Prior to August 1, 1926, mixed fer- 
| tilizers, in any quantity, were rated Class 
| M in the Florida classification, and moved 
| within that State on the Class M rates. 
| The rates on fertilizer materials, in car- 


| loads, minimum 30,000 pounds, were 75} 


per cent of the Class M rates. On or 
about the above date intrastate commod- 
ity rates on mixed fertilizers were es- 
|tablished from Jacksonville, Fla., under 
}the order in Blackshear Mfg. Co. v. A. 
C. L. RB. KR. Co., 87 I. C. C. 664, 107 
I. C. C. 538, which, for distances beyond 
180 miles, were considerably higher than 
the Class M rates previously in effect. 

This readjustment was the result of 
our finding in the case cited to the effect 
that the intrastate rates maintained on 
fertilizers from Jacksonville unduly pre- 
ferred manufacturers at that point and 
unduly prejudiced manufacturers located 
at Blackshear, Ga. The rates from and 
to other points in Florida were soon 
thereafter revised along the same lines 
junder authority of the Florida commis- 
| sion. 

On July 1, 1927, the Florida commis- 
sion authorized the establishment of 
rates on mixed fertilizers, in carloads, on 
the basis prescribed in the General Fer- 
tilizer case, but retained the old basis 
on fertilizer materials, authorizing only 
an increase in the carload minimum to 
40,000 pounds. 


The revision in the rates on mixed fer- 


tilizers resulted in reductions on carload | 


traffic ranging from 25 to 50 cents per 
; ton, and in reductions, generally, on less- 
than-carload lots for all distances up to 
40 miles and beyond 125 miles, increases 
occurring at the intermediate distances. 
The refusal of the Florida commission 
| to authorize a readjustment of the rates 
|on fertilizer materials’ to the basis pre- 
| scribed in the General Fertilizer case is 
| the cause of this proceeding. 

In the General Fertilizer case, at page 
| 422, we said: 

_“Carriers and shippers agree, with a 
single exception, that a uniform level of 
fertilizer rates is desirable throughout 
all of southern territory. The single ex- 
ception is the Florida East Coast, which 
| desires a somewhat higher level to and 
jfrom points in the Florida peninsula. 
Considering all the circumstances sur- 
rounding this particular form of traffic 
and the general agreement upon this 
point, resulting in a paucity of evidence 
to the contrary, we think that the record 
| supports one uniform level.” 


Fertilizer Rates 
Are Uniform in South 


rates on fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials now prevails to and from points 
in the Florida peninsula as throughout 
; southern territory generally, although in 
the case of other traffic we have uni- 
|formly approved a higher level of rates 
to and from the peninsula. 

There was also very general agree- 
ment in the General Fertilizer case, on 
the part of both shippers and carriers, 
that fertilizers and fertilizer materials 
should be accorded the same rates. The 
| following passage from the report, at 
| page 410, records the only exception: 

“While referring to the Florida adjust- 
| ment it should be said that the rates on 
| materials within that State are on the 
| basis of 75 per cent of the fertilizer rates, 
| The relationship was fixed by the Florida 
| commission in order that manufacturers 
| at inland points might more readily com- 
| pete with plants at the port, and it is 


would be likely to force the interior man- 
| ufacturers out of business. 

| “The intrastate situation in Florida is 
not directly involved in this proceeding. 
Except on certain materials within North 
Carolina which, subject to a 25-ton mini- 
mum, are accorded rates 90 per cent of 
| those on fertilizer, and except on kainit 
| and acid phosphate within Georgia, which 
| have a like concession, no other situa- 
tion is brought to our attention where 
the materials are granted rates lower 
than apply on fertilizer.” 

| Uniform rates now exist interstate 
| throughout all of southern territory on 


} . 
‘San Luis Valley Southern 
| ° 
To Finance Improvements 

The San Luis Vailey Southern Rail- 
way has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- 
sue $300,000 of 25-year 6 per cent gold 
income bonds, the proceeds to be used 
|in building a proposed extension and to 
| pay off indebtedness as well as to pur- 
| chase another locomotive, 
| The company also asks authority to 
issue 15,545 shares of stock. 


approximately 60 per cent of the cost 
of constructing new vessels of this type 
in American ship yards, and are less 
than the cost of construeting similar 
|high-speed freight ships in foreign 
| yards, it was stated. 

| Plans for converting these vessels were 
drawn under the direction of William 
| Francis Gibbs, Marine Architect of New 
| York, and Rear Admiral D. W. Taylor, 
| retired. The hull lines of the vessels were 





be of 10,500 deadweight tons each, with} redesigned by the architects, with the 


approximately 600000 cubic feet 


of|cooperation of the Department of the 


cargo space each. The expense of con-|Navy in making experimental test 
verting the vessels is estimated to be] the models, piers 


j 


(The cases referred to are Nos. 16335, | 


As a result, the same level of interstate | 


|urged that any decrease in the spread | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


fertilizers and fertilizer materials, and 
this is largely true of the intrastate 
rates. An exception, which we are here 
considering, exists in Florida and there 
is a like situation in Virginia. 

The intrastate rates on fertilizer ma- 
terials are compared below for repre- 
sentative distances with those which we 
prescribed on both materials and mixed 
fertilizers: 

Rates prescribed in General Fertilizer 
Case, A; Rates required by Florida com- 
mission on materials, B: 


10 
20 


miles 

miles 
25 =miles 
40 miles 
60 miles 
80 miles 
100 miles 
120 miles 
150 miles 
200 miles 
250 miles 
300 miles 
360 miles 
400> miles 
460 miles 
500 miles 
The 


and under 
and over 
and over 2 
and over 
and over 55 
and over 75 
and over 95 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 2 
and over 23 
and over § 
and over 
and over 440 
and over 480 .. 
mileage blocks are 
under the Florida commission’s scale as 
under the General Fertilizer case. For 
example, the rate of $2.36 is required by 
the Florida commission for distances from 
170 to 240 miles. 

Fertilizer plants are located in south- 
ern Georgia at Blackshear, Valdosta, 
Thomasville, Pelham, Camilla, Moultrie, 
and Albany. Thomasville is the nearest 
to-the Georgia-Florida State line, be- 
ing but 12 miles distant over the At- 
lantic Coast Line. Of those named, 
Blackshear is the most important pro- 
ducing point, with the possible exception 
of Albany, and is 44 miles from the 
Florida border. 

Respondents contend that the mainte- 
;nance within Florida of a lower basis 
|of rates on materials than is enjoyed 
by these Georgia manufacturers unduly 
prejudices the latter. No evidence was 
| presented, however, by thse manufac- 
| turers themselves or on behalf of the 
communities where their plants are lo- 
cated. The record contains many specific 
comparisons of the present Florida rates 
on materials with the rates prescribed 
in the General Fertilizer case, but the 
Situation is sufficiently indicated by the 
foregoing table. 


Florida Plants Have 
Advantage in Distance 


| Respondents also show the inbound 
jrates on materials to Georgia and to 
Florida plants, and the outbound rates 
| thence on mixed fertilizers to common 
| destinations. The rates to and from 
Blackshear are compared with the rates 
|to and from Sanford, Gainesville, Plant 
| City and Orlando, Fla. In all cases the 
Florida plants have a substantial advan- 
jtage in distance, and if their material 
rates were increased to the interstate 
| basis they would still have an advantage 
in rates over Blackshear of from 75 to 
175 cents a ton at the destinations 
listed. 

For example, at McAlpin, Fla., where 
the lowest spread is shown, the total 
haul through Blackshear, using Savan- 
|nah, Ga., as the origin point for mate- 
jrials, is 191 miles, whereas through 
| Gainesville, using Jacksonville as the 
origin point for materials, the total haul 
is 128 miles, or a difference of 63 miles 
in favor of Gainesville, and this, too, 
| at a destination north of that point. The 
| present total rates, inbound and out- 
| bound, :.re $4.50 through Blackshear and 
$3.49 through Gainesville. Were the 
Florida rates on materials on the inter- 
|State scale, the total charge 
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less than through Blackshear. 

Comparisons are also made with the 
through charges to common destinations 
in Florida, Georgia and Alabama _ via 
Valdosta, Thomasville, Albany and Rich- 
land, Ga., and Dothan, Ala., the manu- 
|facturing plant in Florida selected for 
comparative 
hassee in all these comparisons, except 
jin connection with Valdosta 
|Gainesville is used as the competitive 
Florida point. 


those in favor of Tallahassee range from 
29 to 209 cents. With the Florida rates 
on materials on the interstate basis, the 
spreads in favor of the Florida manu- 
facturing points would range from 5 to 
150 cents per ton, except in one instance 
where a spread of 30 cents is shown in 
favor of Albany, with Petty, Ga., as the 
common destination. 


| Respondents Say Lower 
Level Is Not Justified 


Respondents urge that there are 
conditions in Florida which justify a 
lower level of rates on materials than 
on mixed fertilizers, and show the values 
of 20 different materials at the ports as 
ranging from $25 per ton on castor pom- 
ace to $84 per ton on dried blood. Most 
of the values shown approximate or ex- 
ceed the average value of mixed fer- 
tilizers; and nitrate of soda, valued at 
$46 a ton, is sometimes used directly on 
the soil. The record also shows that in 
every ton of fertilizer there are from 
650 to 1,000 pounds of acid phosphate, and 
that its value is around $10 a ton. Acid 
phosphate at times is also used directly 
on the soil. 

Respondents urge further that instead 
of a basis of rates in Florida lower than 
the interstate level, transportation con- 
ditions justify a relatively higher basis, 
as we have recognized in numerous cases, 
The Atlantic Coast Line estimates its 
loss in revenue by reason of the lower in- 
trastate rates on materials at $10,000 
a year, and the Seaboard Air Line esti- 
mates its yearly loss at approximately 
$23,000. The Florida East Coast gives 
no definite figures. It seems to have 
carried no more than 40 carloads from 
Jacksonville to destinations on its line 
from July 1, 1927, to January 31, 1928. 
Although admitting that its yearly loss 
is inconsiderable, it urges that its finan- 
|; cial condition is such that it should not 
| be required further to deplete its rev- 
enues. 

Fertilizer 
following interior 
| Sanford, Lakeland, 
Inglis, Plant City, Gainesville, Home- 
stead, Tallahassee, and Bartow. All 
but Tallahassee, Gainesville, Inglis, and 
Homestead are scattered through the 
central parts of the State. Homestead is 
in the extreme southern end, Tallahas- 
see and Gainesville in the northern sec- 
tion, and Inglis near the central west- 
ern coast. Within recent years plants 


plants are 
Florida 
Mount 


points: 
Dora, 





tat ; through | 
Gainesville would be $3.75, or 75 cents | 


purposes being at Talla-| 


where | 


The present spreads in favor of Gaines- | 
ville range from 40 to 95 cents per ton and | 


no} 


located at the | 


Tampa on the west, the interior plants 
are surrounded on three sides by fertil- 
izer manufacturers who receive the bulk 
of their materials by water. It is diffi- 
cult for the interior plants to sell in the 
direction of these ports and they could 
not do it at all, the Florida commission 
contends, without some concession in 
their rates on inbound materials. It 
should be said, however, that Miami does 
not appear to be an active port so far 
as fertilizer traffic is concerned. 

The Florida commission further urges 
that Jacksonville, because of its seaboard 
location in the extreme northern part, 
dominates the fertilizer business of the 
State, and is the one. point with which 
interstate manufacturers come into ac- 
tive competition, so that the competition 
which they meet from the interior plants 
can be, and is, of no real importance. It 
points out that the carriers themselves 
early recognized the necessity of special 
rates on materials in order to foster the 
industry at interior points, and shows 
that in 1902 a rate of 75 cents, any, 
quantity, was voluntarily maintained on 
materials from Jacksonville to Gaines- 
ville, when for fertilizer factories, as 
compared with a rate of $1.70 on mixed 
fertilizers. In 1919 the Florida commis- 
sion prescribed carload rates on ma- 
terials made 75 per cent of the class M 
rates, which had the effect of substan- 
tially increasing many of the rates there- 
tofore in effect. 


Prices the Same 
At All Southern Ports 


Manufacturers with plants at Gaines- 
ville, Sanford, Bartow, and Plant City 
testified that they never bought materials 
at points north of Jacksonville except in 
emergencies, that the prices are the same 
at all the southern ports, and that even 
if the rates were raised to the interstate 
basis they would continue to patronize 
Jacksonville because of its proximity. 
Respondents admit that Jacksonville 
would probably continue to dominate the 
situation, but they contend that there 
should be equality of opportunity under 
the rate adjustment, and then if it is 
found that the interstate shippers are 
excluded from Florida it will be because 
of other factors. They cite the Black- 
shear case, supra, as_ evidence that 
Georgia manufacturers are interested in 
the Florida market and ship mixed fer- 
tilizers into that State. The complaint 
in that case, however, attacked the in- 
trastate rates on mixed fertilizers only 
from Jacksonville and did not attack any 
rates on materials, although at that time 
the material rates within Florida were 
on substantially the same relative basis 
as at present. 

The Gainesville manufacturer, located 
85 miles southwest of Jacksonville, had 
an output in 1927 of 3,000 tons, of which 
about 75 per cent was shipped by rail. 
This manufacturer testified that a profit 
of $1.80 per ton is highly satisfactory 
to him, that in meeting competition he 
cannot ordinarily absorb more than $1 
per ton, and that he is able to ship 
northward but 35 miles before being 
shut out by Jacksonville. The Sanford 
manufacturer sold 14,000 tons during 
the year, the bulk of which was used 
within a radius of 75 miles, although a 
few shipments were made southward 
much greater distances. This manufac- 
tuorer makes no sales in Georgia. The 
| Bartow manufacturer produces about 750 
tons annually, his extreme distribution 
by rail being from 50 to 60 miles. The 
| Plant City manufacturer, 22 miles from 


Tampa, buys most of his materials, ex- | 


cept cottonseed meal, at that port and 
pays rates which are higher, in view 
of the short haul, than the corresponding 
rates on mixed fertilizers. All of his 
cottonseed meal is purchased in Georgia. 


His outbound rail shipments, comprising | 


j} about 25 per cent of his total output, 
are for an average distance of 25 miles. 


All of these manufacturers apparently | 


produce special brands of fertilizer 
which are advertised as being especially 
adapted for use in their immediate sec- 
tions and for particular crops, although 
it is not claimed that their 
cannot be reproduced by other manu- 
facturers. 


Increase Protested 
In Intrastate Rates 


The Florida commisison and the in- 
terior manufacturers both contend that 
if the intrastate matcrial rates should 
be increased, the interior plants would 


| abandoned. The evidence is that there 
is now less fertilizer produced at in- 
terior plants than there was 25 years 
ago. 
that it would be possibie for him to bring 
the materials from Jacksonville 
barge, as was done in the past, and that 


ready been given consideration. In any 
event, the Florida commission contends 


riers, for Jacksonville would still domi- 
nate the situation, and the freight 
charges therefrom on mixed fertilizers 
would in almost all cases be less to a 
given destination than the present in 
and outbound rates to and from the in- 
terior plants. For example, the material 
rate from Jacksonville to Gainesville is 
$1.69, and the fertilizer rate thence to 
Leesburg, Fla., is $2, making a through 
charge of $3.69, whereas tne rate on 
fertilizer from Jacksonville to Leesburg 
direct is $2.65, or $1.04 less. This, how- 
ever, overlooks the fact that considerable 
fertilizer is distributed from the interior 
plants by truck, or delivered to the 


no revenue accrues to the rail carriers 
on the outbound fertilizers. 

The only interstate shipping interest 
represented at the hearing was the Sa- 
vannah Traffic Bureau. Its traffic man- 
ager testified that shipments of both 
materials and mixed fertilizers were 


he was unable to testify under what cir- 
cumstances these shipments had 
made, or to give other particulars. 

The Florida intrastate rates on ferti- 


distances, are well below what we have 
found to be a maximum reasonable level 


| But we have no power to require a 
change in intrastate rates, unless it is 
shown that they are working injury to 
shippers or localities in interstate com- 
merce or discriminate unjustly against 
such commerce, There is here no con- 
vincing evidence that shippers or locali- 
ties in interstate commerce are unduly 
prejudiced by the rates in question. 
With the exception of the general and 
vague testimony in behalf of the Sa- 





| 


formulas | 


either have to move to the ports, or be | 


The Sonford manufacturer testified | 
by | 


this method of transportation has al-| 


that revenue would be lost by the car- | 


farmer at the plant, and in such cases | 


made from Savannah into Florida, but | 


been | 
lizer materials, except for the shorter | 


for such rates within southern territory. | 


Manufacturers, distributors and users 
of woven wire fencing acclaim the bene- 
fits of the simplified practice recommen- 
dation that has been worked out for the 
industry, it was stated March 20 by the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Progressive elimination of varieties of 
fencing has left on the simplified list 62 
styles of fencing and 117 sizes of pack- 
ages, where there have been 552 styles 
of fencing and 2,072 different sizes of 
packages used in their distribution before 
the recommendation was adopted. The 
statement follows in full text: 

On July 11 and 12, 1923, a general con- 
ference of manufacturers, distributors and 
users convened at the Department, under 
the auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, to consider the possibility of 
reducing the number of sizes and varie- 
ties of woven-wire fencing. The con- 
ference was called at the request of the 
National Fence Manufacturers’ Institute, 
which had previously appointed a com- 
mittee to make a survey which would de- 
termine the styles of fence produced by 
the entire fence industry, including cata- 
logue houses and all others, and the popu- 
larity of, or demand for, each style. 

This survey showed that a total of 552 
styles of fence were being made and 2.- 
072 different sizes of packages used in 
their distribution. A cumulative arrange- 
ment of sales of these various styles oc- 
cupied seven closely typewritten pages. 

A study of the list indicated that four 
pages of items could be discountined and 
effect only 5 per cent of production. In- 
|deed, the first six pages comprehended 
but 15 per cent of production, leaving a 
single page of styles which represented 
85 per cent of the business done. 

The committee’s recommendation re- 
ducing the styles of fence from 552 
to 69 and sizes of fence packages 
from 2,072 to 1388 was unanimously 
adopted. September 1, 1923, was chosen 
as the date on which the recommenda- 
tion would become effective for new pro- 
duction; stocks of eliminated sizes to be 
cleared out by January 1, 1924. 





Regulations Subject 
To Semi-annual Review 


It was further agreed that the recom- 
mendation should be subject to review 
semi-annually, and a standing committee, 
consisting of representatives of all 


branches of the industry. was created to | 


perform this function. However, it was 
not until 1928 that conditions warranted 
further action. 


Meetings were held on March 28 and 
May 2, 1928, and seven additional styles 
of fencing were eliminated, together 
with 21 sizes of packages. This left on 
the simplified list 62 styles of fencing 
and 117 sizes of packages. Thus by pro- 
gressive elimination the variety of 
fencing had been reduced 89 per cent 
and the packages 93 per cent. 

The extent to which simplified prac- 
tice was applied in this case might lead 
to speculation on the possibilities of 
maintaining adherence. The fact is that 
adherence to this recommendation is 
| nearly 100 per cent. 


Two surveys among producer acceptors 
to determine the percentage of their pro- 
| duction conforming with the recommen- 
| dation showed that adherence increased 
| from 97 per cent to 99 per cent between 
| the years 1925 and 1926. 

This fact alone is sufficient evidence 
| that the manufacturers are finding the 
| program advantageous. However, it does 
;not answer the question as to what the 
| distributors and consumers think of it. 
| With this in mind, the Divison circu- 
| larized all acceptors of this recommenda- 


vannah Traffic Bureau, the record con- 
tains no complaints or evidence from in- 
terstate shippers or localities. It seems 
| clear with respect to fertilizer materials 
| that Jacksonville and Tampa would con- 
tinue to dominate the Florida market 
even if the intrastate rates were in- 
creased to the interstate level, and it is 
not shown that these intrastate rates on 
materials hinder the interstate manufac- 
|turers in any important way from dis- 
posing of their mixed fertilizers in 
Florida. The indications are that the 
Jacksonville plants, because of their fa- 
vorable location, are the important com- 
petitive factors in the Florida market 
and not the interior manufacturers. 


Situation in Florida 
Peculiar to That State 


With respect to disctimination against 
interstate commerce generally, it is not 
shown that the loss of revenue occa- 
sioned by the intrastate rates on ma- 
terials is of sufficient amount to create a 
substantial burden on such commerce. 
In Wisconsin R. R, Comm. v. C., B. & Q. 
R. R. Co., 257 U. S. 563, 590, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

“Action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in this regard should be di- 
rected to substantial disparity which 
operates as a real discrimination against, 
and obstruction to, interstate commerce.” 

Respondents’ concern is apparently not 
so much over the losses in Florida alone, 
as over the losses which would result if 
the same basis were extended to intra- 
state movements of fertilizer materials 
throughout southern territory and which 
might amount to as much as $450,000 a 
year. The situation in Florida, however, 
seems to be peculiar to that State, and 
it is likely that if the same rates were 
prescribed in other states undue prejudice 
to interstate shippers and localities could 
more easily be shown. Furthermore, it is 
|not certain that if the Florida intrastate 
rates were increased to the interstate 
level, additional revenue would accrue to 
the carriers, for if the prophesies of the 
interior plants and of the Florida com- 
mission are justified, practically all 
shipments would be made from the ports 
|with the result that the total charges 
would probably be no greater than they 
now are. One other point might be men- 
|tioned, and that is that wherever mate- 
rials move intrastate in Florida over two 
or more carriers, combination rates ap- 
| ply, and the through charges in such in- 
stances exceed those under the interstate 
scale. 

Upon this record we find that it has 
not been shown that the present intra- 
state rates on fertilizer materials in the 
State of Florida unduly prefer manufac- 
turers in that State and unduly prejudice 
shippers or localities in interstate com- 
merce, or cause unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. The pro- 
ceeding will be discontinued. 

Commissioner McManamy 








dissents.” 


tion asking what simplified practice had 
done for them or wherein it might have 
failed to prove of value. The following 
resulted: 

Among the benefits realized by the 
manufacturers are: Smaller inventories, 
quicker turnover, reduced warehouse 


space requirements, and less interruption | 


for. readjustment of machinery, 
One Manufacturer said: 


“‘Without simplified practice, manufac- 
turers of fencing would be forced to 
change machines more often, and. to 
carry larger stocks.” 


A Western manufacturer, after ex- 
plaining that his records are not such 
as wouid permit figuring the value of 
simplication in dollars and cents, added: 

“T can, however, state that there is a 
vast improvement in the handling of 
business where the simplified practice 
recommendations‘have been put into ef- 
fect, as it has resulted in smaller in- 
ventories, quicker turnover and the abil- 
ity, of course, to move materials from 
stock rather than to have a lot of special 
specifications.” 

A third manufacturer wrote: 

“‘We find it much better to carry a 
less number of sizes in stock than it is 
to carry a great variety of stock, and of 
course this means less warehouse room, 
and much steadier operation on any one 
particular machine.’’ 


Another, who states that he is only 
small producer 
said: 

“The simplified practice on woven wire 
fence, which went into effect some few 
years ago, has worked out fine. It is a 
good thing for the manufacturers inas- 
much as they do not have to carry in 
stock a lot of designs of fencing, and it 
is also much better for the dealer for 
he can confine his stock to two or three 
heights of fence that his territory de- 
mands. 


““We have never figured out in dollars 
and cents what the simplified practice 
means to us, but no doubt it would 
amount to quite a sum in the course of 
a@ year’s business, although we are only 
small producers of woven wire fence.” 


of woven-wire fence, 


Benefit of Practices 
To Hardware Dealers 


Hardware dealers, both wholesale and 
retail, have realized such benefits as in- 
ventory reduction and increased turn- 
over. One hardware merchant said: 


“While we cannot state exactly the 
value of simplification in this particular 
line, we estimate that this practice has 
increased our net profits on fencing at 
least 25 per cent. This is due to less in- 
vested capital and a much quicker turn- 
over.” 

A wholesaler expressed the following 
opinion: s 

“‘Simplified practice will do all that is 
claimed for it by making for'smaller in- 
ventories, quicker turnover, lower selling 
expense and less obsolescence. We would 
like to see the plan extended to a great 
many more lines.” 

A second wholesaler said: 

“‘We are vitally interested in at least 
25 items in your simplified-practice rec- 
ommendations. Of this amount I think 
that we are using fully 100 per cent of 
the simplified suggestions, and are very 
much encouraged over the adoption of 
same. 


“It has enabled us to keep our stocks | 


in better shape, get a larger turnover, 
give better service to the dealers and 
consumers, and is certainly netting us a 
larger net profit. 

““We think there is still room for fur- 
ther reduction of sizes, styles, and so 
forth, in the various lines that we are 
interested in, and we certainly hope that 
the good work will continue, and can as- 
sure you that we 
within our power to help you in any way 
that we can to bring about the desired 
results.” 

Another reported: 

“There is no question that ‘it really 
pays to simplify a line of products.’ 
it does develop smaller 
quicker turnover, smaller selling ex- 
penses, smaller cost for stock and cost 
records, and a saving in salesmen’s cata- 
logue maintenance, etc. 

*“‘A shorter line enables the whole- 
saler to maintain full stocks, thereby 
eliminating the loss of effort, waste and 
profit through the shortage, or back- 
ordering of items already sold. It also 
enables his traveling salesmen to con- 
centrate with a larger sales result more 
intensively on the selling of certain items 
and lines—creating a more profitable cus- 
tomer. This is not the case with a very 
long line, and a wide range, with the re- 
sult that the customer buys only what 
he needs.” 

A retail lumbermen’s association, after 
making inquiries among its membership, 
informed the Department of Commerce: 

“Item 9 of the 79 Simplified Practice 
Recommendations has been a great sav- 
ing * * * in the way of handling ex- 
pense and storage capacity. 

“In taking this matter up with the 
different dealers they all report a saving 
of from 10 per cent to 12 per cent on this 
one commodity. Perhaps this is a little 
strong on the part of some, but in our 
own yard we figure this at 4 per cent to 
5 per cent saving. 


a ‘ 


will do everything | 


For} 
inventories, | 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
March 21 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 


No, 17661.—Badger Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided 
March 5, 1929. 

Upon reconsideration of title case of 
same question presented in No, 18892, rates 
on stucco found applicable to magnesite 
stucco, consisting of a mechanical mixture 
of ground calcined magnesite and certain 
fillers, but such rates found not applicable 
to mixed carloads of magnesite stucco and 
magnesium chloride or to mixed carloads of 
magnesite stucco, magnesium chloride and 
;}crushed rock. Overcharges ordered re- 
funded. Finding in original report in title 

case, 120 I. C. C. 590, on this point re- 
| versed, 

Rates in No. 18892 applicable to mixed 
carloads of magnesite stucco and mag- 
nesium chloride, and to mixed carloads of 
magnesite stucco, magnesium chloride @nd 
crushed rock, found unreasonable. R€p- 
| aration awarded. 
| No, 20358—Rates on fertilizer materials 
| and articles taking same rates within 
{ State of Florida. Decided February 28, 

1929. 

The maintenance of intrastate rates on 
fertilizer materials in the State of Flori 
‘lower than the interstate basis found not 
{unduly prejudicial to interstate shippers 
!or localities or unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. 
| No, 206099—Newsom & McLeod v. Florida 

East Coast Railway Company et al. De- 
| cided March 11, 1929. 

Rates charged on potatoes, in bags, in 
hs sage from Boston, Mass., to Miami, 
|Fla., found inapplicable. Applicable rate 
'found unreasonable and reparation awarded, 
No. 20157—Abeles & Taussig Lumber & 
| Tie Company v. Detroit & Toledo Shore 
| er Company. Decided March 

2, 1929. 
| Demurrage charges collected for the de- 
| tention at Detroit, Mich., of a carload of 
|lumber originating at Pine Apple, Ala., 
| found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 
| No. 18965.—Albert Lea Packing Company v. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company et al. Decided March 11, 1929. 
Upon further argument, original findings 

regarding the applicability and reasonable- 

ness of demurrage charges assessed for the 
| detention of private cars on private tracks 
at Albert Lea, Minn., affirmed. Previous 

report, 140 I. C. C, 157, 

No. 19472.—City of Lakeland, Fla., v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company “% 
al. Decided March 9, 1929. 

| Rate charged on one steam road roller 
from Springfield, Ohio, to Lakeland, Fla, 

|found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 19867.—Manly Construction Company v, 
| Cleveland, Cineinnati, Chicago & St. 
| Louis Railway Company et al. Decided 

March 9, 1929. 

Rates charged on locomotive cranes, in 
| carloads, from Champaign, Ill., to Umatilla, 
Fla., and from Elyria, Ohio, to Tampa, Fla, 
| found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
| No. 20250. Shearman Concrete Pipe Com- 
| pany v. Texas & New Orleans Railroad 

Company et al. Decided March 2, 1929, 

Rates on concrete sewer pipe, in car- 
|loads, from Dallas, Tex. to Lake Charles, 

La., found unreasonable. Reparation 
' awarded. 

‘ a 





“As to our own selves, we have been 
able to stock more of the staple articles, 
taking up a less amount of room than 
heretofore, which also means consider- 
able less expense in keeping our stock 
sheet.” . 


Improved Service 
Enjoyed by Consumers 


Consumers are enjoying better serv- 
ice, more dependable quality, and a pro- 
tection against under-gauge products 
when they purchase the simplified styles 
of fencing. One correspondent, explaining 
that he has had little experience with 
many of the simplified commodities, said: 

“Of course, as a farmer and using 
woven-wire fencing, I know that it is 
a benefit to have fewer patterns and 
greater standardization in fencing.” 

That the users are quick to realize 
the advantages of purchasing simplified 
styles can be seen from such remarks 
as the following, taken from the letter 
ij of one wholesaler: 

“We find that this enables us to re- 
duce the number of items necessary in 
each line and _ concentrating on these 
sizes, enables us to have a full stock at 
| all times, of the staple and salable items, 
Although there is still some call for some 
of the sizes or kinds of material elimi- 
nated in these schedules, we do not find 
it difficult to suggest other sizes to the 
consuming trade or dealer trade.” 

It is evident that the simplification ol 
woven-wire fencing and fence packages 
has been of material benefit to the manu- 
facturers, distributors and users of this 
commodity. Furthermore, the majority 
of distributors answering our inquiry 
are familiar with other simplified prac- 
tice recommendations in the hardware 
field and made favorable comments re- 
garding them. : 

The reader will get a better idea of the 
elements operating to make the woven- 
wire fencing recommendation effective 
| from the following: 

Manufacturers who have accepted, 13 
(producing more than 80 per cent of the 
total national output); manufacturers 
association, 1; distributors, 87; users, 

| 25; distributor associations, 4; organized 
' consumer groups, 10; total accepters, 140, 
| These accepters are located in 39 
| 








States, Alaska and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Ten establishments of the Fed- 
eral Government are also on the accepter 
list. 





Now take that well-earned Vacation 


The past year has been hectic—but 
before plunging again into the whirl 
Make your holiday unique. Strike a 
of thrills and grandeur. 


generous. Build up a health balance 


of business. } A 
new trail to a fresh frontier, a region 


GO TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Nature’s wonders, gorgeous and un- 
forgettable, displayed in lavish pag- 
eantry—Victoria Falls—the majestic 
Drakensberg Mountains—Kimber- 
ley's famous diamond mines—the 
magic Caves of Cango—forty miles 
of Rand gold mines—the “Cape 
Beautiful’ — Zulu Warriors and 
Kaffir _Kraals—Bantus in their na- 
tive dances, and other picturesque 
scenes that only Africa offers. 

Visit the land of Cecil Rhodes, em- 
pire builder; of “Oom” Paul 
Kruger, Botha and Smuts 

—of Rider Haggard and 

Olive Schreiner—a _ coun- 

try of colorful contrasts 

and zestful climate, Inci- 


dentally, you will be struck by the 
amazing progress of a young coun- 
try with comfortable railroads, 
modern theaters and hotels, and 
up-to-date facilities for all kinds of 
outdoor sports. 

Another good captain is taking the 
national helm, so business condi- 
tions need not worry you. 


Radio keeps you in touch with 
home; weekly sailings via Eng- 
land. 

By all means 


Go to South Africa 
You will never regret it. 

Write for Booklet FP2A and 
fully illustrated literature to 


South African Government, Travel Bureau, 11 Broadway, New York City 
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Banking 


Frane Stabilization 
Said to Have Aided 


Finanees in France| 


Commerce and Industry 
, Show Improvement Since 
Reform in Currency 


Was Effected. 


Monetary stapilization in. France has 
had the effect of again according to 
commerce and industry that sense of! 
security to which it is entitled from its | 
government, and consequently the 
French are now going ahead economi- 
cally in a satisfactory manner, the Bank | 
of France declared in its annual report 
which has just been received by the| 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The bank directorate reported that | 
business interests were proceeding with | 
a feeling that short-term or long-corm 
commitments can be made with safety, 
that the confidence born of the converti- 
ble franc will not lessen and that the 
spirit of enterprise developed by a re-| 
stored gold basis will be further en-| 
livened as the post-war stress decreases. | 
These tendencies, the report said, made 
certain the country can prepare for the 
future with a confidence that need not 
be disturbed by the one task before it: | 
that of maintaining the franc of 1928 as 
a reliable instrument for the assistance 
of production, labor and saving. 

Following is the full text of the eco- 
nomic and financial sections of the re-| 
port, which — —_ public by the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board: 

The annual report of the Bank of| 
France for 1928 was submitted to the 
general meeting of shareholders on Jan- 
uary 31, 1929. The part of the report | 
which relates to the financial and eco- | 
nomic situation is as follows: 


France Stabilized. 

A most important event in the finan- 
cial history of France occurred during 
the past year—the creation of a new 
franc, Facing a sacrifice which unfor- 
tunately was inevitable, the law in the| 
public interest legalized the depreciation 
which had taken place in the national 
currency. On the other hand, it assured 
convertibility of notes into gold. After 
14 years of inconvertibility, the franc 
has thus again become sound money, as 
solidly established as the most stable} 
currencies of the world. . 

However painful the sacrifice may 
have seemed, this convertibility of the 
france should be welcomed with _a lively | 
sentiment of relief and hope. It is to- 
ward this end, as you know, that all our 
efforts in close cooperation with those | 
of the Government have been directed 
during the past two years. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that the steady im- 
provement of the condition of the bank 
made this reform possible at the very) 
time when it was shown to be most in-| 
dispensable for monetary security, 

Anxiety in 1927. 

Note cireulation and purchases of for- 
eign exchange and gold—In our preced- 
ing report we indicated the concern with 
which toward the end of 1927 we were 
beginning to contemplate the expansion 
of the note circulation resulting from 
our large purchases of foreign exchange; 
we went on to say that it would be nec- 
essary to give careful heed to the de- 
velopment of a situation which had been 
created by purely temporary currency 
conditions, and which could not long con- 
tinue without danger. These anxieties 
proved to be justified and became stead- 
ily more acute throughout the first half 
year. 

From the beginning of the year tend- 
ers of foreign exchange which the bank 
was forced to take up came into the 
French market with a steadiness and in 
a volume exceeding all expectations. It 
was plain that this movement was the 
result not merely of repatriation of 
French capital invested abroad, but as 
well of a vigorous speculative movement 
of foreign origin which became day by 
day more difficult to check. | 

In an effort to oppose to offers of ex-| 
change originating in foreign markets, 
a stedy demand in the French market, 
and s¢ as to moderate purchases by the 
bank, the Government issued a decree on 
January 10 suspending the law which 
prohibited the export of capital. These 
liberal provisions did not produce all the 
effects anticipated. 

Uncertainty As To Future. 

Uncertainty continued as to the future 
level of the exchanges, and the risks 
which this uncertainty presented to every 
purchaser of foreign currency prevented 
some who were holding available funds in 
francs from using the facilities offered 
them. As for holders of foreign bills, 
they quite rightly interpreted the resto- 
ration o fthe free movement of capital 
as one of the most certain indications of 
financial reform in France and as a 
reason for increasing their purchases of 
francs. 

A more effective remedy consisted in 
the exchange for gold of a part of the 
stock of foreign bills which the bank had 
acquired. By leaving at the disposal of 
the markets in which they originated and 
without conversion into gold the foreign 
bills which it was obliged to purchase, 
the bank actually increased the flood of 
tenders which it was endeavoring to 
check. 

It was maintaining in these markets 
an artificial monetary ease which per- 
mitted them to continue their purchases 
of francs indefinitely without experienc- 
ing any corresponding reduction in their 
available funds, It was, in fact, work- 
ing to facilitiate the initiation and devel- 
opment of a world-wide credit inflation, 
which only actual purchases of gold could | 
arrest or keep within bounds. 

Gold Imported. 


We did not fail-to make use of this 
method of intervention to the full extent 
ossible under the circumstances. From 
ecember 24, 1927, to June 25, 1928, we 
bought in the American market with for- 
eign exchange deposited there, and had 
shipped to France, gold in the amount of 


| 
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}creased $23,000,000 at Chicago and $9,- 


| Reserves other than gold ............sceves 


| ¢Treasury notes ... 


| Contingent liability on b 


| Net demand Margie oe che aea cans oe 


Beine 


Currency 


Decreased Holdings of Discounted Bills | 
Shown In Weekly Review of Reserve Banks 


—_ -— 


State Records Decline in Bills Bought in Open Market 
And Increase in Government Securities. 


200,000 at St. Louis. The System’s hold- | 
ings of bills bought in open market de- 
clined $46,300,000, while holdings of | 
Treasury certificates, which included 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
March 20, made public March 21 by the 


| Federal Reserve Board, shows decreases | $19,000,000 of temporary certificates is- | 
|for the week of $12,900,000 in holdings;sued by the Treasury to the New York 


ses sane ‘ ,| bank pending the collection of the quar- | 
of discounted bills and of $46,300,000 in teoky inctiliment off Sane, shew oun in-| 
bills bought in open market, and an in-| «ease of $19,700,000 and Treasury | 
crease of $20,100,000 in United States! notes an increase of $400,000, 
Government securities. Member aaa Federal reserve note circulation was | 
reserve deposits declined $23,000,000,/ $8,400,000 less than a week ago, de- 
Government deposits $3,200,000 and| creases of $6,100,000 at Cleveland. $2,. | 
Federal reserve note circulation $8,400,-| 800,000 at Philadelphia, and $1,100,000 | 
000, while cash reserves increased $17,-|each at Richmond and San Francisco be- | 
400,000. Total bills and securities were|ing parily offset by an increase of $2,- | 
$50,100,000 below the amount held 0n/300,000 at Chicago and small increases | 
March 13. | at four other Federal reserve banks. 
Holdings of discounted bills decreased} Following is the Board’s tabulation of | 
$24,400,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank|the resources and liabilities of the 12 | 
of San Francisco, $16,600,000 at New;Federal Reserve Banks combined on | 
York and $6,500,000 at Dallas, and in-;March 20 and March 13,,1929, and | 
| March 21, 1928, the figures being in| 
' thousands of dollars: | 
@ 77 oe 1 38-20-29 3-13-29 3-21-28 
70ld wit “ederal reserve agents ...........c.scoe 7 q 9 | 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury ...... arti ee 1 | 
1,371,583 1,277,760 1,442,453 
675,996 767,446 684,561 | 
664,434 654,919 648,757 | 
2,712,013 
165,778 
2,877,791 
78,367 





Gold held exclusively against F.-R. notes ...... 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board ........ 
Gold and gold certificates heid by banks 


GUNN. MME) POMBTVER ca oa ea aauinwesdecse 2,700,125 


160,264 


Total reserves 
RMP MM 8 Ceo vere dia a a's sv soiene tiem 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by U.S. Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


2,860,389 
78,312 


588,439 
354,298 
942,737 
236,838 


583,135 
372,488 
955,623 
283,101 


191,607 
Total bills discounted .. 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds ’ a4 a 


476,978 
332,728 


51,611 
90,904 
42,836 
185,351 
6,845 


51,618 
90,502 
23,177 
165,297 
10,250 
7,562 


Certificates of indebtedness ; ; : : 2 eRe ccs cx ; 
Total U. S. Government securities 
SME? MOMUNICNEE 55 i, cece vey ccesscies nes 
Foreign loans on gold .... 
1,371,771 
923 
747,690 
58,691 
8,010 


5,143,043 


TOtNE Dalle ahd CeCGTIGES 5 oon. ci ciseciscceecen 
Dus fromm Poreign GAMES. ..cccc ss cvccacsosse 
TUR MEIIIE RUNNY: SN 6 o-oo 0 win SASSO p wanes eee ws 
nak IS Sc udwasac wa eae as Kavuy soit bus wees 
All other resources 
PCM MOROMIOEE nbs saci on Seeder icnssseeses 
LIABILITIES: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation ...... 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve 
Government ceegees 


POPE NMED. 36:50 5, osa-ow aslere Rau ee aces rales 
Se ee 


1,195,467 
569 
676,209 
59,264 


9,222 


Dice 


1,421,883 
724 
754,786 
58,691 
8,255 


5,182,990 


1,641,577 1,650,009 


94 


=—,0' 


2,389,544 
4,57 
6,047 

20,149 


account 62,567 
o UES So aas 7,773 
5,834 
20,611 


Total @eposiis ..........-- 
Deferred availability items ... a ° 
RIE OMNI BID 0's 00 Puce ve ho eng eeekionans 
cA EE I ae i 
Pred LAR NR MIRAMRE OID 652g 5 wen nurs cre’: 419g b's MRR sorele 


. 2,370,310 
701,967 
153,730 
254,398 

21,061 


5,143,043 


2,396,785 
708,172 
152,521 
254,398 

21,105 


Total liabilities a death enna manatees 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities combined .............. 
ills purchased for foreign 


5,182,990 
71.7% 70.7% 
correspondents ...... ‘ Powseanawows 
The following is the Board’s statement of condi 
banks in the central reserve cities of New 
March 13, 1929, and March 21, 1928, the fig 


NEW YORK— 
Loans and investments—total 


829,194 306,944 


yndition of weekly reporting amember 
‘York and Chicago on March 20 and 

ures being in millions of dollars: 

3-20-29 8-13-29 3-21-28} 
7,340 7,209 6,880 


Loans—total ......... 5,449 4,981 
On securities 
All other 


Investments—Total 


2,395 
2,585 


1,900 


U. S. Government securities. ..............4. 
Other securities .......... 
Reserve with Federal Reserv 
Cash in vault ..... 


1,085 
814 
717 

SK) 
5,360 
1,084 

85 
121 
1,054 


e bank. 
5,290 
1,160 
129 
124 
898 


MIE ons 5 v'g: <0: Rees eeciar esas heels ain 
Se CONE oo oe ok wencarncdcthseewauine 
Sn Ns, 6 ck wed as bia gnheeaeay eee 
ee a een wae Se Ra neeeniaben ate 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve hank— 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
RN NNER io a aro a a nas igh PAE Ns awash 
For account of out-of-town banks.............. 
DOP GOs OF OLBOIN: 5 25. oi sccisedescescenen 


126 
1,091 
1,768 
2,934 


44 
1,027 
1,467 
1,285 


1,004 
1,761 
2,862 


6,627 


© 77 


Os aac cat se nanad do's mmasa cis seehanee 5,793 3yt4 


2,884 
894 


1,982 


is I nos cae saw deine oes i aadaare mas 
ED *eGnc. exenseceeewne 

CHICAGO— 

Loans and investments—Total 


Loans—total 


On securities . 97: 959 5} 
All other . 
THVORCIDTR Ra TON 6555.00 v0 5s age eonsevesuneas 


U. S. Government securities. . 
Gthiew meseritied ..55 ccc cesieviacs 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank 
Cash in vault 

ROG Ga MOnOGitS og os 000.6 040 00hecsenteees 
Time deposits .... . 
MNS BORG 8 ao on Sesh cade he baie elewlols 
i i ME os. «5 dw dee ho GNe carr enaaaatas 
Due to banks .. ar 
Borrowings from Federal Res 


erve Bank ... oR 38} 
— | 


eign markets by excessive purchases of |foreign exchange under repurchase agree- 
the metal. Our purchases of gold, there-| ment, through the decline in our port- 
fore, caried on within the narow limits | folio of discounts and advances On secur- 
prescribed by necessity were effective in, ity, and through deposits made by pub- 
moderating the speculative movement for] lic treasuries) During the first months 


the time being; they were powerless to! of 1928 the counterbalancing return 
overcome it. | movement failed to take place on a suf- 
The foreign markets watched closely | ficient scale to compensate for the in- 
the discussions and controversies toavhich , Cease In our Issues, 5 
the currency problem gave rise in France; | In order to facilitate the return of 
and discounting in turn, on the strength| these francs as far as lay in our power, 
of very minor indications, a legal stabili- | We allowed the sales of foreign ex- 
zation or revalorization of our exchange, change under repurchase agreement to 
or a rise of French securities or of the,reach considerable amounts. The total 
france itself, these markets with con- | of foreign exchange thus sold to the 
tinually renewed resources continued to, French market ose steadily and_ con- 
place in the Paris market huge tenders! tinuously from — about 2,500,000,000 
of foreign bills, the purchase of which! frenes at the end of 1927 to about 15,000,- 
became more and more embarrassing. | 000,000 francs at the beginning of June, 
As a result of these purchases of ex | But these transactions could bMimg about 
change, which we were forced to make inj only a temporary improvement in the 
order to maintain the stability of the; situation, because the bank continued to 
france, our portfolio of fureign bills—in- | be forward purchaser of exchange which 
cluding the foreign exchange sold under | it sold spot, and because the settlement 
repurchase agreement—increased by} of these transactions necessarily resulted 
more than 2,000,000,000 francs in Janu-| after a more or less brief period, in fur- 
ary, by almost 2,000,000,000 francs in| ther issues of francs, 





$168,000,C00. We pause at this point to 
offer our solemn tribute of gratitude and 
sorrow to the memory of Mr. Benjamin 
Strong, the distinguished Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
whose friendship for France and whose 
breadth of vision were of invaluable as- 
sistance in carrying out these trans- 
actions, and whose death has been so 
deeply felt by those who, like ourselves, 
had the privilege of knowing and appreci- 
ating him. 

But these purchases of gold—what- 
ever effectiveness they might have—could 
not be carried out without care and con- | 
sideration. The Bank of France, not be- 
ing itself im a position to meet the de-| 


February, about 1,700,000,000 francs in Our portfolio of discounts and loans on 
March, 2,500,000,000 francs in April, and| securities declined during 1927 to figures 
5,000,000,000 francs in the single month, below which it was scarcely possible or 
of May. During the second half of the| indeed desirable that it should fall. It 
latter month the daily amount of our! remained practically stationary through- 
purchases rose to nearly 400,000,000, out the first half year, and even rose 
franes. slightly on the whole following the low- 
Loan and discount policy.—While our | ering of our interest rates. The great 
purchases of foreign bills—to which must; abundance of awailable capital, and the 
be added the gold and silver coins which; resulting decline of the rate on short- 
we bought from the public—showed this | term loans in fact enabled the bank on 
extraordinary increase, the francs whieh | January 19 to reduce its discount rate 
were put into circulation by this means! from 4 per cent to 3% per cent, and its 
became more and more difficult to recall.| rate on security loans from 6 per cent 


|Balance today ....... js 
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Tax Collection 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


March 19. 
Made Public March 21, 1929. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,526,048.08 | 
108,890,820.47 | 


1,767,500.92 | 
666,323.13 | 


112,850,692.60 
149,305,000.00 | 
404,641,345.56 


Total ordinary receipts 
Publis debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day .. 


DODRI = accmiens 6 Dessay. 
Expenditures 

General expenditures .. 

Interest on _ public debt 

Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts Peoria ¢ 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
TUL etnaieainneis.4.6,/08)0 6:56 

Investment of trust 
SUNGIS ac wero viose 5's 004 00 0c 


666,797,038.16 | 
$4,451,070.62 | 
4,292,045.34 | 
109,986.26 | 
11,256.91 
9,828.70 
174,501.87 
14,821.01 


854,524.41 | 


—————_—_——— 


retirement 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 

Other public debt ex- 
pendittwes ......... ‘ 


7,789,982.56 | 


25:4,389,345.50 | 
404,617,710.10 | 


LOVGA: subeetene ts sias eave 666,797,038.16 | 





Surplus Is Forecast 


By Tax Collections 


March Receipts Exceed Reve- | 


nues for Same Month 
Of Last Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


any particular increase in corporation 
taxes.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, said, im a recent oral 


been an exceedingly good year for busi- 


7\ness, and that the corporations largely 


had gone through a period of satisfac- 


|tory production and sale of commodities. | 
|He was unwilling, however, to offer a| 


forecast orf tax receipts resulting from | 
the year’s operation. | 

It was explained, in this connection, | 
that some corporations had taken fur- 
ther action in the last year with respect 
to declaration of dividends from surplus 


j 


g| that had been accumulated through the | 


so-called hhigh-tax years. To what ex- 
tent this has been done, of course, it not 


7) ascertainable, according to Mr. Bond, 


but it appears certain that additional 
dividend declarations have raised the in- 
come Of shareholders in many corpora- 
tions, amd the stockholders individual 
taxes, therefore, have been increased 
proportionately. 


Turnover and Gold Holdings 
Increased by Reichsbank 


The total turnover of the German 
Reichsbank increased from 729,900,000 
marks in 1927 to 819,900,000,000 marks 
in 1928, according to its annual report, 
forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Berlin office. The an- 
nouncement by the Department follows 
in full text: 

Gold_ holdings of the Reijchsbank in- 
creased from 1,864,600,000 marks on De- 
cember 31, 1927, to 2,729,300,000 marks 
on December 31, 1928, whereas gold ex- 
change -holdings decreased during the 
same period from 281,900,000 marks on 
December 31, 1927, to 155,200,000 marks 
on December 31, 1928. 

Note circulation increased from 4,- 
564,000,000 marks on December 31, 1927, 
to 4,930,000,000 marks on December 31, 
1928. During the same period the cir- 
culation of Rentenbanknotes decreased 
by almost 200,000,000 marks from 716,- 
200,000 marks to 529,900,000 marks. 

Revenues, i, e. gross profits, increased 
from 149,060,000 marks to 157,670,000 
marks in 1928, Net profits in 1928 
amount to 26,300,000 marks against 26,- 
060,000 marks in the preceding year of 
which 20 per cent or 5,280,000 marks are 
used to increase the legal reserve fund. 

Shareholders of the Reichsbank are to 
receive a 12 per cent dividend. The 
same rate of dividend: has been paid for 
1927, whereas from 1924 to 1926, 10 per 


22/cent only has been paid for each year. | 


Silver: Imports Into India 
For Week Decline Sharply 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ended March 9 totaled 379,000 ounces, 
according to a cable dispatch to the De- 
partment of Commerce from its Bom- 
bay office. The Department’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The imports originated from the fol- 
lowing points: London, 102,000 ounces; 


ing week imports totaled 


ounces. 
taled 942,800,000 rupees in silver coins, 


February 28, Bullion in ‘reserve was 
47,400,000 rupees, showing a decrease of 
3,600,000 rupees since February 28. 

Silver stocks were estimated on March 
17 at 5,500 bars, a decrease of 1700 bars 
since February 28. The weekly offtake 
was 1,050 bars, with a decrease of 420 
since February 28. The market was dull 
during the whole week. 





investment at short term, were unable 
half of 1928. 
Bond Issues Reduced. 

To hold the volume of national de- 
fense 
ization fund was forced to reduce the 
in two years, As it continued at the 
l-year bonds, its expenditures exceeded 


the year. Instead of Aabsorbing francs, 
it put back into circulation part of those 





We explained in our previous report} to 54% per cent. 

that the larger part of the notes issued Treasury finamce.—Lastly, the public 
and the credits granted against our pur-| treasuries, which during 1927 had col- 
chases of gold and foreign bills through- | lected and deposited with the bank of 





mands which might be made upon it for 
gold against francs, might well call forth 


‘ 


£28 


out 1927 could be returned to the bank of ; issue a large volume of francs seeking 


7 


the bank, and its credit in current ac- 
count on our books deelined by almost 


[Coretinued on Page 210, Column 1.) 


| represent the fair 


| cerned, 


A ppraisal of Property for Depreciation 


For Tax Purposes 


Revenue Official Says Value 


Used Instead of Cost of Assets. 


By R. E. VIERLING. 
Audit Rewiew Division. 
Bureau of Imternal Revenue. 

It is a matter of commo knowledge 
that “cost” is not the only basis recog- 
nized by the various revenue acts for the 
purpose of computing depreciation or 
computing gain or loss resulting from 
dispositions of capital assets. Under 
certain circumstances, as, for example, 
capital assets acquired prior to March 1, 
1913, the value of the property as of a 
particular date may be used as the basis 
for these purposes instead of the actual 
cost thereof. 

Whenever a value other than cost is 
applicable, the value to be used must 

market value of the 
particular date con- 
Such value is to be estab- 
lished by competent evidence. Obvi- 
ously, the best evidence obtainable con- 
sists of bona fide offers for the purchase 


asset as of the 


| of the property by responsible persons. 


It is not always possible to submit evi- 
dence of that character, however, and it 
is necessary in many instances to resort 
to a valuation based upon an appraisal. 
Further, insmuch xs these matters 
arise usually at a time some years sub- 
sequent to the basic date the appraisal 
is often made retrospectively. 


The fair market value of the asset as| 
| of the basic date is represented in such 
|an appraisal by the reproductive cost of 


the property as of the basic date less de- 
preciation sustained prior to that date 
on the theory that had the property 
been sold at that time it would have 
realized an amount equal to the then cost 
of construction of a like asset less the 
depreciation in walue sustained prior 
hereto. Because of the fact that as a 
general rule the asset had been in use 
for some time prior to the basic date, and 
thevefore was not a new asset on the 
basic date, the reproductive cost must 
be reduced by a proportionate amount of 
depreciation representing at least the 
useful life of the asset which had ex- 
Pired prior to that date. 


In the consideration of such appraisals | 
|statement, that apparently 1928 had| the determination of the depreciation sus- 


tained prior to the basic date is in many 
instances a dificult matter. In order that 
the reproductive cost less depreciation 
will properly reflect the market value of 
the asset on the basic date it is essential 
that all factors affecting the realizable 
sale value of the asset be given due 
consideration. 


In other words, for this purpose the| 


term “depreciation”? means not only the 
ordinary wear and tear generally allow- 
able asa deduction from taxable income, 
but comprehends the lessening in value 
from any cause’ whatsoever, whether 
physical, functional, or a mere market 
defiation. By giving effect to all of such 
factors the appraisal valaution will tend 
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Finance 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, March 21.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
|the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ling: 

, In pursuance of the provision of section 

jand is the price at which a seller willing |®22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 

to sell at a fair price and a buyer willing the conversion of foreign currency for the 

to buy at a fair price both having rea. | Purpose of the assessment .and collection 
’ 


1 > - ; "+1, /0f duties upon merchandise imported into 
— knowledge of the facts, will ;the United States, we have ascertained and 
trade, 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
It may be noted that value is here ex-|in the New York market at noon today for 
pressed in money. Hence in comparing , cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
ithe value of a property retrospectively | "emcies are as shown below: 
jappraised with a similar property sold | Austria (schilling) 
,at the basic date, all other things being; tee i (belga) 
equal, the comparison must be in money | Czechoslovakia oa 
* * ° Ss € Krone) 
or the immediate monetary value of the' Denmark (krone) 
‘consideration. Thus, if the considera-| England (pound) 
tion was money and negotiable instru-! Finland (markka) 
ments, the comparison should be made|France (franc) ... 
on the basis of the total money equiva-|@ermany (reichsmark) 
lent at the basic date, rather than on the jee _(drachma ) 
> ungary (pengo) 
sum of money plus the face of the nego-! ttaiy (lira) 
tiable instruments. Netherlands (guilder) 
As illustrative of the effect of depre-| Norway (krone) 
ciation due to factors other than wear | Poland (zloty) 
and tear and obsolescence, numerous de-! Portugal (escudo) 
cisions of the Board of Tax Appeals | Rumania (leu) 
might be cited. Citations from a Sytr | Seeetee “Caennn 
representative decisions follow: i Swpitenninnd (franc) ae 
In the appeal of the Rockford Mal-| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
leable Iron Works (2 B. T. A. 817) the|Hong Kong (dollar) 
Board held that—“Value results largely |China (Shang. tael) 
from demand or earning power, which |China (Mex. dollar) 
may or may not be the same thing. It |§ hina (Yuan dollar) 
is commonly affected by periods of pros- —— — 
perity or financial depression. If the aan (dollar) 
taxpayer’s — buildings were poorly |Ganada (dollar) 
planned or laid out, or if the arrange-|Cuba (peso) 
ment of the machinery were such as to| Mexico (peso) 
reduce the efficiency of the plant, the ;,Argentina (peso, 
value would be materially reduced, al- | Brazil (milreis) 
though the reproductive cost would be eter anal 
the same.” t ‘ zy cs 
In the appeal of the Tibby-Brawner | Ro Sine 
Glass Co. (2 B. T. A. 918), where the 
issue dealt with a paid-in surplus, the | 
board said: “We have in this case the | 
additional fact that the Wightman Glass | 
Company became a™~bankrupt. This in} 
itself indicates the probability of a ma-; 
terial disparity between sound value 
fixed in the appraisal and in the then, 
market or sale value.” | 
Again, in the appeal of the Sphar 
Brick Company (2 B. T. A. 946), it was ; 
held: “The predecessor corporation had | 
been manufacturing bricks since 1904 | 
with little success, the market for | 
pressed brick having declined gradually | 
until there was practically no demand | 
for the product. These facts, in our 
opinion, have an important bearing upon | 
the actual cash value of the property on | 
July 1, 1912, the date paid in for stock | 
lof the taxpayer, and strongly indicate | 
the actual cash value at that time. Asa 
plant for the manufacture of pressed 
brick it was of exceedingly doubtful | 
value. As a plant with changes neces- | 
jsary for the manufacture of rough-tex- | 
|ture faced brick it had only a potential | 
value, dependent upon future events. | 
The evidence shows that the appraiser | ]} 
did not take these facts into considera- | 
tion in arriving at his values.” 


Involves Many F actors 


on Basic Date Is Frequently 


13.8830 
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| 


New York,: 231,000 ounces; and Port | 
Said, 46,000 ounces. During the preced- | 
1,337,000 | 


Currency in reserve on March 17 to- | 


as compared with 948,400,000 rupees on | 


to perform this service during the first | 


bonds in circulation within the | 
legal maximum, the Autonomous Amort- | 


which had previously been turned in at , 


to represent “the fair value of the prop- 
erty in money as between. one who wishes 
to purchase and one who wishes to sell, 


It may thus be seen that depreciation 
is augmented by many and varied} 
factors. 














ain 


movement « -- 


LANS of several 

operating subsidiaries 
of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company for devel- 
opment of farm power 
business under the super- 
vision of experts indicate 
the growing importance 
of rural electrification. 


They will make intensive 
studies of the adaptation 
of electric power to farm 
work. They will encour- 
age the substitution of 
electric power for manual 
labor among farmers and 
recommend how the com- 
panies may best serve 
rural customers. 


i 


| 


The trained men who will 
direct the cultivation of 
this market will know in- 
timately the production 
problems of the farmer. 


The large rural territory 
served by the Middle 
West Utilities system 
makes farm electrification 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


amount of its issues Of bonds maturing: | 
same time to redeem the last issues Of | 


its receipts for the first six months of | 


St. Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis Louisville 


Indianapolis 
Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 


i 


the holding company 
sponsors a worthy - - 


a4 4 a4 4 


of considerable impor- 
tance in the future devel- 
opment of the companies. 
It is estimated that 40,000 
farms in 30 states are 
served at present by the 
operating companies. 


CWA) 


We distribute the securi- 
ties of Middle V/est 
Utilities Company and 
subsidiaries. Send for our 
current list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


Richmond Detroit 
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Patents 


Patent on Method of Bleaching and Dyeing 
Furs Is Found to Be Valid and Infringed 


Defendant Adopted 


Portion of Process 


Materials Were Prepared for 
Coloring Subsequently 
By Others. 


STEIN Fur Dyetnc Co., INC., v. WINDSOR 
Fur Dyeinc Co., Inc. Equity No. 
3815, DisTRScT COURT FOR THE EAST- 
ERN DistrRIcT OF NEW YORK. — 

Patent No. 1564378 for an improve- 
ment in bleached and dyed furs, and 
Patent 1573200 for a process for bleach- 
ing and dyeing furs and the like, were 
held to be valid and infringed. The de- 


fendant treated furs by applying a re-| 
subsequently 


bleaching them in preparation for the | 


ducing compound and 
dyeing operation and by virtue of this 
fact was found to be a contributory in- 
fringer as to claims 17 tv 20, 23 and 24 
of product patent’ No, 1564378 and 
claims 15 to 24 of process patent No. 
1573200. 

The court found that by the use of 
ferrous sulphate as. a protective agent, 


followed by the use of hydrogen per-| 


oxide as a bleach for application to furs 
in preparation for dyeing, the patentee 
had accomplished a new result in a new 
and different way, by the use of old ele- 
ments, over prior art methods none of 


which disclosed patentee’s method as | 


milar methods as ap- 


i . Si 
applied to furs i ee eke bo 


plied to wool and to fibers 
be nonanalogous. : 

Exhibits to prove public use of sub- 
stantially plaintiff’s process before the 


date of filing of the applications on| 
which the patents issued were furnished, | 


but these were overcome by plaintiff’s 
proof that the patentee had c 


the invention prior to the time of such 


solicitor for plain- 
d Richard B. 
Everett & 
; Russell 
Rook, of 


use. 
Edward M. Evarts, 
tiff; Edward M. Evarts an 
Cavanaugh, of counsel. 
Rook, solicitors for defendant 
M. Everett and Harry B. 
counsel. 1 
The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Campbell, 


follows: . 
Infringement of Bleaching 
And Dyeing Patent Claimed 


is is an action in equity based on 
‘di deed infringement of patent No. 
1564378, issued to Hyman Stein, William 
E. Austin, an 
“Improvement 1 
Furs and the es 
25; and paten ‘ 
oe Stein, William E. Austin, and 
Irving Liebowitz, for “Process = 
Bleaching and Dyeing Furs and the 
Like,” dated February 16, 1926; both of 
which patents have been ass! 
are owned by the plaintiff. ; 
Mr. William E. Austin, one of the in- 
ventors and secretary of the plaintiff, 
has had a wide experience in the fur 
dressing, dyeing and bleaching arts, and 
is the author of “Principles and Practice 
of Fur Dressing and Fur Dyeing,” pub- 
lished in 1922, by D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 
expres 
car words when on the stand: 
“The dyeing of furs is probably one 


in Bleached and Dyed 
*” dated December 8, 


of the most difficult and most compli- | 


cated applications of dye-stuffs to any 
materials. Not only have you In a skin 
two entirely different consistencies ol 
material, you have the leather and the 


hair part, which are entirely different in | 


their nature, but even on the same skin, 
on the hair, there are great variations, 
the top hair, the upper part of the hair, 
has a different characteristic, and the 
under hair has a different characteristic. 
As far as the color of the hair is con- 
cerned, different parts of the skin have 
different colors. On the back of the skin 
where the spine was there are usually 
darker parts, shading to lighter color 
until, on the under part, the belly, it is 
practically white. Furthermore, in order 
to preserve the characteristics of a fur 
such dyestuffs have to be used which can 
be applied at comparatively low tem- 
peratures, for elevated temperatures, 
such as are used on textile materials 
would be very injurious to the skin, and 
to the hair, too.” . : 

Originally the skins were used in their 
natural condition after a dressing opera- 
tion, serving to make the hide soft and 
flexible and to give the hair as much 
lustre as possible, 

After that wood dyes, the range of 
colors being very limited, were used to 
give the skins a particular color. 

In 1888, a German chemist discovered 
that certain coal tar products, known as 
intermediates which were practically 
colorless, could by the use of mordants 
be successfully used and made fast in 
the form of lakes, to develop colors on 
the fibris of hair and furs. 


Process Applies Light 


Shades to Dark Furs 

Light shades could undoubtedly be 
produced by this method on light or 
white furs, but what it is contended the 
process of the process patent in suit ac- 
complishes is the applying of light 
shades on dark furs. 

Bleaching in general was old, but the 


old methods resulted in weakening the | 


texture of the leather portion and also 
in weakening the texture and destroying 
the lustre of the hair portions. 

The problem presented, which the pat- 
entees of the patent in suit contend they 
solved, therefore, was to bleach naturally 
dark skins without impairing the 
strength or texture of the hair, or in any 
way affecting the condition of the 
leather. 

The defendants have ‘interposed the 
defenses of invalidity and noninfringe- 
ment. 

The defense of invalidity alone re- 
quires consideration because if valid all 
claims of both vatents were infringed. 


There are 24 claims in each of the pat- | 


ents in suit, and plaintiffs base this suit 
on all of the claims of each of the pat- 
ents in svit. 

The first (the product) patent in suit, 
No. 1564378, for Improvement in 
Bleached and Dyed Furs and the Like, 
outlines the process described in the sec- 
ond (the process) patent in suit, No. 
1573200, and then proceeds to describe 
the properties and superiorities of the 
resulting product, which are described 
and claimed in three stages, (1) the im- 
pregnation stage, with the acceleration 
and protective agent; (2) the bleached 
stage; and (3) in the bleached and sub- 
sequently dyed stage. 

laim 1 to 10, inclusive, and 21 and 22, 


cover the fur skin in its impregnated but ! 


. 


ompleted | 


d Irving Liebowitz, for | 


o. 1573200, issued to} 


gned to and | 


of New York, and I cannot better | 
s the problem generally than in} 


unbleached condition. Claims 11 to 16, 
inclusive, cover the article in_ its 
bleached condition. Claims 17 to 20, in- 
clusive, and 23 and 24, cover the article 
in its bleached and subsequently dyed 
condition. ; 

The following claims may be taken as 
specimen claims of the said product pat- 
ent, No. 1564378. 

For the impregnation stage: 

“1, As an article of manufacture, an 
unbleached fur skin or the like suitable 
for bleaching and being impregnated 
with a solution of a protecting agent to 
protect the skin against harmful oxida- 
tion during a _ subsequent bleaching 
operation.” 

“3. As an article of manufacture, an 


for bleaching and being impregnated 
with a solution of a ferrous salt.” 
For the bleaching stage: 


Specimen Claims 
On Bleaching Stage 


“11, As an article of manufacture, a 
bleached fur skin or the like the fibres 
|of which contain a protecting agent con- 
| verted from a lower to a higher state of 
oxidation by bleaching agent, said , ro- 
tecting agent having served to protect 
the skin from harmful oxidation under 
the action of said bleaching agent.” 

“14. As an article of manufacture, a 
bleached fur skin or the like the fibres 
of which contain a mineral protecting 
| agent converted’ from a lower to a higher 
state of oxidation by hydrogen peroxide, 
| said protecting agent having served to 
protect said skin from excessive oxida- 
| tion under the action of the hydrogen 
peroxide.” 

For the bleaching and dyeing stages: 

“18. As an article of manufacture a 
bleached and dyed fur skin or the like 
having the fibres of the leather and hair 
making up the fur skin or the like sub- 
stantially unimpaired as to strength, 
texture and lustre and containing an iron 
compound raised from a lower to a 
higher state of oxidation by the bleach- 
ing agent before the fur skin or the like 
has been dyed.” 

“20. As an article of manufacture, a 
bleached and dyed fur skin or the like 
having the fibres. of the leather and 
hair making up the fur skin or the like 
substantially unimpaired as to strength, 
} texture and lustre, and having the ap- 
| pearance, feel and texture of a fur skin 
or the like of the same species dyed to 
| the same color from the natural white 
or other light colored fur skin or the 
| like.” 

The second (the process) patent in 
suit, No. 1573200, for Process of Bleach- 
ing and Dyeing Furs and the Like, con- 
tain a full description of the invention 
sufficient to enable those skilled in the 
'art to practice the invention, which is 
generally described in the specification 
| as follows: 

“While not limited thereto, our pres- 
ent invention finds particularly success- 
|ful application in the bleaching or de- 
colorizing, and subsequent dyeing, of 
dark colored fur skins which may, by 
means of the method of the present in- 
vention, be bleached or decolorized with- 
out impairing the strength or texture of 
either the leather or the hair of such 
|fur skins, and which may thereafter be 
dyed the same colors as can at present 
be applied only to white or very light 
' colored furs, which white or light col- 
| ored furs are, as well known to those 
skilled in the art to which the present 
invention relates, comparatively expen- 
sive, the combined bleaching or decolor- 
izing and subsequent dyeing operations 
requiring, under the conditions of the 
present invention, only as much time, in 
the average case, as the ordinary fur 
| dyeing process alone.” 

ae is further stated in the specifica- 
ion: 


Process May Be Applied 
| To Other Fibrous Products 


“It is, however, to be clearly under- 
stood that our invention is not limited to 
the specific embodiments thereof herein 
described for purposes of illustration 
only, and that the process may be ap- 
plied with almost equal success to the 
| bleaching or decolorizing and subsequent 
|dyeing of other fibrous products, par- 
| ticularly of animal origin, than the fur 
| Skins here specifically described.” 
| The specification describes a specific 
| example vf one mode of applying the 
method of the present invention, it being 
| understood, however, that the following 
| description is given merely by way of 
illustration and that the process is not 
| limited to the specific details of the fol- 
lowing illustrative example. 
|, “Brown mouffion are washed or ‘killed’ 
jin an alkaline solution, for example, a 
solution of sodium carbonate. This 
| Washing operation ordinarily requires 
| from about two to about three hours. 
|The washed or ‘killed’ skins are then 
rinsed and thoroughly hydro-extracted, 
| The skins are then immersed in a solu- 
| tion of the protective agent, such as in 
|a solution of ferrous sulphate, and there 
}allowed to remain over night. While 
| the strength of the ferrous sulphate so- 
| lution or its equivalent may vary within 

considerable limits, we prefer to use an 
aqueous solution of ferrous sulphate of 
|@ strength of about 0.5 to about 5.0 per 
| cent. of the solid crystalized ferrous sul- 
| phate, by weight. 
“Such a solution may or may not con- 
| tain the stabilizing agent. If a stabiliz- 
| Ing agent, such as ammonium chloride, 
lis used, we prefer to use it in an amount 
| approximately equal to the amount of 
| ferrous sulphate used and equaling from 
about 0.5 to about 5.0 per cent of am- 
| monium chloride by veight. 

The fur skins or the like, after 
| having been soaked for from about eight 
to about 12 hours in the solution of the 

with or without the 


protective agent, 
|addition of the stabilizing agent, are 
hydro-extracted. The 











then rinsed and 
jtreatmeit apparently 
| fills the voids and interstices of the 
fibres with the solution of protective 
agent. The fur skins thus treated are 
| now immersed in a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide or equivalent bleaching agent. 
However, in place of hydrogen peroxide, 
we may use other bleaching agents, par- 
ticularly sodium peroxide or sodium per- 
borate, which yield hydrogen peroxide in 
solution in the presence of certain” lib- 
erating agents, generally of an acid 
character. The amount of hydrogen 
| peroxide used may vary from about five 
| (5.0) to about one hundred (100.0) per 
|cent by volume of a three (3.0) per cent 
|solution of hydrogen peroxide. We pre- 
|fer that the temperature at which the 
bleaching or decolorizing operating is 
|carried out shall be between 60 degrees 
}and 100 degrees F, 





[Claim 


unbleached fur skin or the like suitable | 














impregnates or | 
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Trade Marks 


Fur Industry 


of Anticipation 
Is Rejected by Court 


Operations Used Previously Are 
Held to Be in Non-analo- 
gous Art. 


of the bleaching or decolorizing agent 
until they have been sufficiently decolor- | 
ized. The bleached or decolorized skins | 
are then rinsed and can, if desired, be | 
dyed directly in accordance with any of | 


| the well known or desirable processes 


employed for dyeing furs or the like. | 
We may, however, subject the bleached 
or decolorized skins to the usual dyeing 
operations o* washing and mordanting 
and then dyeing the washed and mor- 
danted skins in accordance with the 
practice hitherto generally employed for 
dyeing furs.” 


Process Is Described 
In Three Stages 


The process is described and claimed | 
in three stages, (1) the preliminary 
treatment with the reducing compound 
which is to serve as a protection and | 
accelerating agent in the subsequent | 
bleaching operation, (2) the bleaching 
operation in the presence of the ac- 
celerating and protective agent, and (3) 
the bleaching operation in the presence 
of the accelerating and protective agent, | 
and the subsequent dyeing operation. | 

Claims 1 to 5, inclusive, cover the | 
preliminary treatment, and the following | 
claims may be taken as specimens: 

“1. The method of bleaching fur skins | 
and the like, which comprises treating | 
the fibres with an oxidizing agent in the | 
presence of a protecting agent compris- | 
ing a reducing compound. | 

“2. The method of bleaching fur skins 
and the like, which comprises treating | 
the same with an oxidizing agent in the | 
presence of an accelerator comprising a | 
mineral reducing compound.” | 

Claims 6 to 14, inclusive, cover the | 
bleaching operation, and the following | 
claims may be taken as specimens: | 

“11. The method of bleaching fur 
skins and the like, which comprises 
treating the same with a solution of pro- | 
tecting agent to which has been added | 
ammonium chloride, and thereafter sub- 
jecting the articles so treated to the 
action of a solution of hydrogen per- | 
oxide.” 

“14. The method of bleaching fur | 
skins and the like, which comprises 
treating the same with a solution of a 
protecting agent to which has been add- 
ed ammonium chloride, and thereafter | 
subjecting the articles so treated to the | 
action of a bleaching agent.” 

Claims 15 to 24, inclusive, cover the | 
leaching and subsequent dyeing opera- 
tions, and the following claims may be | 
taken as specimens: 

“18. The method of dyeing animal 
fibres, particularly fur skins and the like, 
which comprises bleaching the same with 
a solution of hydrogen peroxide in the 
presence of a fibre-protecting bleach 
accelerator comprising ferrous sulphate 
= — “et ae added ammonium 
chloride, and thereafter dyeing the prod- 
uct so bleached.” roe mee 

“20. The method of dyeing animal 
fibres, particularly fur skins and the 
like, which comprises bleaching such 
fibres in the presence of fibre-protecting 
agent comprisin 
and_ thereafter 
product.” 


Use of Ferrous Sulphate 
Was Known Before 


The use of ferrous sulphate in fur 
dying was known long before it is even 
claimed that the invention of the patent 
in suit was made, as was also the use of 
hydrogen peree as a bleach (Fur 

ressing and Fur Dyeing, by Austin, pp. 
119 and 182). es - 

All of the elements of the claim of*the 
patents in suit were old, but still if a 
new result was accomplished, in a new 
and different way, by the use of old and 
well known elements, the patent would | 
be valid. 

Defendant contends that by the action 
of the Patent Office in rejecting claims, | 
and the patentees’ acceptance of such re- | 
Jection, the patentees were estopped to} 
claim. broadly; but this contention is not | 
Sustained because as broad or broader 
claims were allowed, which had never 
even been amended, and there was no 
estoppel as to such claims. American | 
Cone & Wafer Co. v. Denaro, 297 Fed. 
913, Kryptok Co. v. Stead Lens Co., 207 
Fed. 85, Veneer Machinery Co. vy. Grand | 
Rapids Chair Co., 227 Fed. 419. 

Of the many references set up in the 
Answer, by way of anticipation, but 
eight were introduced in evidence by the | 
defendant on the trial, viz., Defendant’s 
Exhibits V, W, X, Y, Z, AA, BB, II. 

Jahres Bericht der Chemischen Tech- 
nologie, Vol. 55 (2) year 1909, page 489 
(Defendant’s Exhibit V), relates solely | 
to the bleaching of wool, and contains no | 
reference to the bleaching of furs. | 

The Journal of the Society of Chemi- | 





g a ferrous compound, | 
dyeing the bleached | 





| cal Industry, Vol XXVII, 1909, page 1083 


(Defendant’s Exhibit I) refers to the 
last | mentioned reference (Defendant’s 
Exhibit V) and relates solely to the 
bleaching of wool and contains no refer- 
ence to the bleaching of furs, 

German patent No. 239308, of October 
12, 1911, issued to Wilhelm Buschhuter 
(Defendant’s Exhibit X). The patent 
does not relate to bleaching of furs or 
any other fibres, but is a process for pro- 
ducing manganese bister on any desired 
organic fibre material that is for paint- | 
ing or pigmenting. The specific example 
referred to in the patent is on wool or 
silk, and I fail to see its relevancy. 

The Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Vol. XXX, 1911, page 1377 (De- 
fendant’s Exhibit Y). This article in an 
English paper refers to the German 
patent No. 239,308, to Buschhuter (De- 
fendant’s Exhibit X) the lack of rele- 
veney of which is emphasized by this ar- 
icle, 





United States patent No. 354477, is- 
sued to John A. Just, and others, for 
Process of Bleaching Vegetable Fiber in| 
the Manufacture of Paper, etc. It does 
not teach bleaching animal fibers, nor | 
does it mention hair, leather or fur, and 
is not an anticipation of any of the claims 
of either of the patents in suit. 

French patent No, 470940, issued to 
| Andre Lafon, for Prosess of Decoloriz- 
jing Fur, issued June 29, 1914, published 
| October 6, 1914 (Defendant’s Exhibit 
| AA), This is the only patent or publica- 
| tion cited by the defendant in its Answer 
relating to the bleaching or decolorizing 
of fur; but defendant’s own expert, Dr. 


“The skins are subjected to the action’ Pond, testified with reference to this | March 23. 
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| opposer’s, If both marks appeared upon 


Notation ‘Silk-lif 
Denied Registration 
Due to Similarity 


Mark on Compound to Pre- 
vent Runs in Hosiery Held 
To Be Identical With 
Label on Soap. 


LIGHTFOOT SCHULTZ COMPANY V. COSBY. 
OpPosITION No. 8358, First ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. ° 
“Silk-lif” as a trade mark for a com- 

pound designed to be used in the treat- 

ment of hosiery and lingerie to prevent 
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QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ROHIBITION: Criminal Offenses: Appeal and Error: Verdict of Not 
Guilty on Charges of Substantive Offenses and of Guilty of Charge of 
Conspiracy.—A verdict of not guilty on counts charging substantive offenses 
of violating the National Prohibition Act is not legally inconsistent with a 
verdict of guilty 6n a count charging a conspiracy to commit such offenses, 
such as to constitute reversible error, although the overt acts in the con- 
spiracy charge are the same as those alleged as substantive offenses.— 
Anderson et al. v. United States. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 170, Col. 7 (Volume IV). March 22, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 





runs and fading was held not registra- | 
ble over opposer’s mark “Silk-Life” used 
on soap intended for cleaning ladies’ ho- | 
siery and underwear, and which was al-| 
leged to lengthen life and improve luster | 
of the goods. The marks were found | 
e, spelling, | 
sound, and significance. | 

Howard S. Neiman for Lightfoot | 
Schultz Company; H. W. Wellington and) 
Harold S. Huggins for Cosby. 

The full text of the opinion of First | 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: | 


Opposer Appeals. 
This case comes on for review, on ap- | 


Company, of the decision of the exam- 
iner of trade mark interferences dis- | 
missing the opposition and adjudging the | 
applicant, Arthur B. Cosby, doing busi- | 
ness as Boulevard Sales Company, en- | 
titled to the registration for which h- |} 
has applied. 

The applicant seeks registration of 
e notation “Silk-lif” used upon a com- | 
nd designed to-be used in the treat- 
t of hosiery and lingerie to prevent 
runs and fading. The opposer sets up 
ownership of the notation “Silk-Life” 
used as a trade mark for soaps for use 
upon silk and has submitted a certified | 
copy of registration No. 185154, issued 
June 10, 1924, of this mark for such | 
goods, 

The specimens of the cartons in which 
the applicant markets his compound | 
state that such compound is designed 
to prevent runs, set the color and pro- 
long the wearing qualities” and the di- | 
rections appearing upon the cartons state | 
as follows: 

Directions for Use. 

“Dissolve a table-spoonful of silk-lif in | 
a pint of warm water, soak the hose or | 
lingerie in the solution for 30 minutes, 
then let dry thoroughly, when dry rinse | 
in clear water if desired.” 

Further directions are: ; 

“For Used Hose and Lingerie. Have | 
garment clean and dry, then treat same | 
as new garments.” ; Natit 

The specimens of the cartons in which | 
the opposer markets its goods state that 
the soap “preserves silk—lengthens its | 
life—improves the lustre—increases the | 
service of silk stockings, gloves, under- | 
wear, blouses, laces, etc.” 

A further statement appears that | 
“Silk-Life lathers instantly in cold 
water.” 7 

Since neither party has ‘taken testi- | 
mony the applicant is restricted for his 
date of adoption and use to his date of | 
filing, June 17, 1927, while the opposer | 
may be deemed to have established adop- 
tion and use of its mark as early as the 
date of its registration, which date is suf- 
ficient for the present proceedings. Un- | 
der these circumstances it will be deemed | 


th 
pou 
men 





its mark used upon soaps of the charac- 
ter set forth in the registration. The 
marks are substantially identical in ap- 
pearance, spelling, sound, and _ signifi- 
cance, The omission by the applicant of | 
the final “e” in the second word of the 
notation is not deemed to involve any 
material difference. For all practical pur- 
oses it is considered the applicant has 
adopted the opposer’s mark and has used 
it upon goods which are intended for the 
treatment of the same kinds of types of 
feminine wearing apparel, The suggestion 
is the same in both marks that the use 
of the respective substances upon stock- 
ings, underwear, and so forth, will 
lengthen the life of such wearing ap-| 
parel and improve its lustre. The appli- 
cant uses on his cartons the words pre- 
vents runs and fading” and ‘doubles the 
life” while the opposer uses the words on 
its cartons “improves the lustre and 
“lengthens its, life.” 
Similar Processes. é 

The applicant’s directions for using | 
his compound are quite similar to those 
which would be followed in the use of | 
the opposer’s soap. Both materials are 
to be first dissolved in water. and subse- 
quently the articles of wearing apparel 
are to be placed in the solution although 





while in the case of the opposer’s goods 
some rubbing to obtain a cleansing ef- 
fect is adopted. Primarily, it is_true, | 
the opposer’s material is used for 
cleansing while that of the applicant is 
used merely to restore or add lustre and 
increase the length of life but the op- 
poser’s goods is described as accom- 
plishing these same functions. 

It is deemed quite clear users of op- | 
poser’s goods would be confused in see- 


market and would be quite likely to pur- 
chase the latter when intending to pur- 
chase the former. Even if no error was 
made as to the particular goods desired 
by such a customer, the latter would be 


same origin. The products of both 
to this proceeding would be 
likely to be called for by the name “Silk- 
Life” and a dealer would not know which 
goods were desired and would be as 
likely to sell the applicant’s goods as the 


the respective goods in the same mar- 
ket, it is deemed confusion of origin 
would be inevitable. Fischbeck Soap 
Company v. Kleeno Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 216 O. G. 327, 44 App. D. C. 6. 


| THE H. H. MEYER PACKING COMPANY V.;as 


| dence of nonuse but no evidence of in- 
| tent to abandon. 


| should be dismissed on that ground. 


| Sage, etc. , 


PATENTS: Validity: Bleaching and Dyeing Furs: Process and Product.— 

Where the patents covered product and process relating to bleaching 
and dyeing furs, the process consisting in bleaching furs by the use of 
hydrogen peroxide in the presence of ferrous sulphate as a protective agent; 
and the prior art showed various methods of treating wool, and one patent 
disclosed a method of decolorizing furs but with different chemicals, held: 
Patents valid. Patents 1564378 and 1573200, 24 claims each.—Stein Fur Dye- 
ing Co., Inc. v. Windsor Fur Dyeing Co., Inc. (District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 170, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
March 22, 1929. : 


PATENTS: Infringement: Bleaching and Dyeing Furs: Process and 

Product.—Where on stipulation of the defendant it was apparent that 
defendant infringed all claims of patents in suit, because it appeared that 
it treated the skins in accordance with the patented process, knowing that 
they were to be subsequently dyed, held: Defendant was a contributory 
infringer as to claims 17 to 20, 23, 24 of product patent No. 1564378 and 
claims 15 to 24 of process patent No. 1573200, for bleaching and dyeing furs. 
—Stein Fur Dyeing Co., Inc., v. Windsor Fur Dyeing Co., Inc. (District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 170, Col. 1 
(Volume IV). March 22, 1929. 


PATENTS: Validity: Bleaching and Dyeing Furs: Process and Product. 

—Defendant’s contention that product Patent 1564378 and Process 
Patent 1573200 for bleaching and dyeing furs were invalid because both 
cover the same invention, held: Not sustainable—Stein Fur Dyeing Co., 
Inc., v. Windsor Fur Dyeing Co., Inc. (District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York).—Yearly Index Page 170, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 22, 
1929. 


‘RADE MARKS: Opposition: Confusion: “Silk-Life”.— 
“Silk-lif” as a trade mark for a compound designed to be used in the 
treatment of hosiery and lingerie to prevent runs and fading, held: Not 
registrable over opposer’s mark “Silk-Life’” used on soap intended for 
cleaning hosiery and underwear and which was alleged to lengthen life and 
improve luster of the goods, the marks being identical in appearance, spelling, 
sound and significance.—Lightfoot Schultz Company v. Cosby. (First As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 170, Col. 4 (Volume® 
IV). March 22, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: Laches: ‘“Pheasant.”—Where opposer in- 

terposed no objection to applicant’s use of the mark “Pheasant” during 

2 period of several years, held: Such laches constituted ground for dismis- 

sing opposition—The H. H. Meyer Packing Company. (Assistant Com- 

missioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 170, Col. 5 (Volume IV). March 
22, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Abandonment: Evidence: ‘“Pheasant.”—-Where there 

was merely evidence of non-use of the mark but there was no evidence 

of intent to abandon, held: Applicant had not abandoned its mark “Pheas- 

ant.”—The H. H. Meyer Packing Company v. The E. Kahn’s Sons Company. 

(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 170, Col. 5 (Vol- 
ume IV). March 22, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: Confusion: ‘“Pheasant.’—The mark 
“Pheasant, held: Not confustngiy similar to a composite mark includ- 

ing the word “Partridge” and the picture of a partridge, since the two marks 
do not look alike, sound alike, or convey the same meaning.—The H. H. 
Meyer Company v. The E. Kahn’s Sons Company. (Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 170, Col. 5 (Volume IV). March 22, 1929, 


Trade Mark ‘Pheasant’ for Meats Held 
Not to Be Confusing With ‘Partridge’ 


Brands Are Declared Not to Be Confusingly Similar; No 
Evidence of Intent to Abandon Found. 


o 
July 31, 1877 (Registration No. 
THE E. KAHN’s Sons CoMPANY. OP-| 4973), whereas, the applicant does not 


POSITION No. 8550, ASSISTANT CoM- ‘ 7 : 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. claim use of its mark prior to 1893. 


The opposition to registration of aes As to abandonment of the marks, there 


trade mark “Pheasant” for meats and/is nothing in the record indicating any 
meat products, as being similar to op-|intention to abandon either of said 
poser’s mark consisting of the word:marks. It appears from the evidence that 
“Partridge” and the picture of a par-|the applicant’s predecessor, The Cincin- 
tridge, was dismissed, the Assistant, nati Abattoir Company, used the Pheas- 
Commissioner stating that the two,ant mark up to the time the said com- 


;marks are not similar as they do not] pany was placed in the hands of a re- 
|look alike, sound alike, or convey the!ceiver; that it was used froia time to 


same meaning. | time by the receiver while ia charge of 

The contention that applicant had'the business, and that the applicant ac- 
abandoned its mark ”Pheasant” was not | quired title to said mark (Registration 
sustained where there was merely evi- | No. 76275) from the receiver. Mere non- 
" use of a trade mark for a limited time 
|is not sufficient to prove abandonment. 
There must be present some act on the 
{part of the owner to ‘show an intention 
to abandon the mark. Nor does the 
evidence show any intention to abandon 
the apposer’s mark Partridge. 


As to resemblance, a comparison of 


i ; : |the two words shows that they do not 
Linton, Ketogs, Robie & Bextion for | tole alike, sound alike, or convey the 


the H. H. Meyer Packing Company. ‘ . 
I o ».! same meaning. And a compari- 
Murray & Sagelter for the E. Rehe's f the pictures of the two birds 


ee 2 son 0 : 
wens Company. las shown on the labels of the respective 


_ The full text of the opinion of As-| parties shows that their resemblance is 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: i.) yemote as to make confusion wholly 

The opposer, The H. H. Meyer Packing! unlikely. It may be noted in this con- 
Company, appeals from the decision of |nection that neither party appears to 
the acting examiner of interferences, dis-|have been entitled to the exclusive use 
missing its opposition to the registration | of a bird broadly as a trade mark for 
by the applicant, The E. Kahn’s Sons! meat products, in view of the existing 
Company, of its trade mark consisting of | “Dove” trade mark for meat products. 
the word “Pheasant” for meats and meat; white the meaning of each of the two 
products, such as lard, ham, bacon, sau- \wende partridge and pheasant is rather 
: ..... .. !general, yet neither includes the same 

The essential ground for opposition is | species included by the other. And while 
prior adoption and use of the word “Par- | the two marks were used for many years, 


The Commissioner also ruled that due 
to laches on the part of the opposer in 
interposing no objection to applicant’s 
use of the mark “Pheasant” during a! 
period of several years, its opposition | 


‘Aurtnorizep StateMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PuBLIsHED WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DalLy 


Prohibition 


| contains three counts. 


Beina 


Refusal to Dismiss 
Conspiracy Charge * 


Affirmed on Appeal 


Claim of Inconsistency De- 
nied Where Defendants 


Were Acquitted of Sub- 
stantive Offenses. 


Gus ANDERSON AND ORVIS JOHNSON, AP~ 
PELLANTS, V. UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, APPELLEE. No. 5427, CIRCUIT 
CourRT OF APPEALS FOR THE NINTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The appellate court affirmed herein the 
denial of the motion of one of the ap- 
pellants for a dismissal of the charge of 
conspirary to violate the National Pro- 
hibition Act, the ground for which was 
that an acquittal on counts charging sub- 
stantive offenses under the Act was 
tantamount to an acquittal on the count 
charging the conspirary. 

The court held that a verdict of not, . 
guilty on counts charging substantive of- 
fenses under the. Act is not legally in- 
consistent with a verdict of guilty on the 
conspirary count, although the overt 
acts in the conspirary charge are the 
same as those alleged as_ substantive 
offenses. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Washington. 

Before Rudkin and Dietrich, Circuit 
Judges, and Bean, District Judge. The 
| full text of the opinion of the court, de- 
livered by Judge Bean, follows: 

This is an appeal by Gus Anderson 
and Orvis Johnson from a judgment of 
conviction and sentence of Anderson 
for a conspiracy to violate the National 
Prohibition Act, and Johnson for ‘a con- 
spiracy to violate, and the violation 
thereof. 

Three Counts in Indictment. 

They were jointly indicted with John 
Berg and Arthur Johnson. Arthur 
Johnson was not tried. The indictment 
The first charges 
a conspiracy to violate the National 
Prohibition law, and alleges as overt 
acts the possession by the defendants of 
mash fit for distillation, the operation 
of a still, and the possession of in- 
toxicating liquors. Count two charges 
a violation of law by _ carrying 
on the business of a_ distiller 
without giving bond as_ required 
by law, and the third charges the mak- 
ing and fermenting of mash fit for dis- 
tillation of spirits not in a distillery au- 
thorized by law. 

Anderson was convicted on the first 
count, and found not guilty on the other 
two. Johnson and Berg were convicted 
on all counts. Andersan and Johnson 
moved for a directed verdict and for 
trial, and Anderson for a dismissal not- 
withstanding the verdict on the ground 
that his acquittal on counts two and 
three was tantamount to an acquittal 
on the first count. These motions were 
overruled. ; 

It is unnecessary to allude to the evi- 








tridge” and the picture of a partridge as 
a trade mark for goods having the same 
descriptive properties, said trade mark 
having been registered June 13, 1916, No. 
110829. 

The opposer’s contention is that the 
applicant’s trade mark “Pheasant,” 
which was not adopted and used by the 
applicant or its predecessor until Oct. 1, 
1893, is so nearly identical with the op- 
poser’s trade mark “Partridge” and the 
picture of a partridge in appearance, 
sound and significance as to undoubtedly 
cause confusion and mistake in the mind 
of the public and deceive purchasers, to 
the great and irreparable damage and 





The decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences dismissing the opposition 
and adjudging the applicant entitled to 
the registration for which he has ap- 
plied is reversed. 


| March 12, 1929, 


patent, that he would not call this antici- 


‘pation, certainly, and further said that 


this patent uses copper sulphate, tar- 
taric acid and bichromate of potassium, 
and that the patent in suit uses ferrous 
sulvhate, ammounium chloride, and hy- 
drogen peroxide. 

It seems to me to be the nearest refer- 
ence cited, but I am convinced that it 
‘does not anticipate any claim of either of 
the patents in suit. ; 

To be continued in the issue of 


| 


injury to the opposer, 

It appears to have been agreed that 
the goods of the parties have the same 
descriptive properties and that the major 
question presented for decision is 
whether the opposer’s mark, Partridge, 
so nearly resembles applicant’s mark, 
Pheasant, as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion in the mind of the public or 
to deceive purchasers, 

Incidentally the questions of priority 
and of abandonment have been raised. 
As to priority, the record appears to es- 
tablish with reasonable certainty the 
fact that apposer, or its predecessors, 
used the mark Partridge prior to the use 
| of the mark Pheasant by the applicant, or 
its predecessors. Meyer, Huschart & 
Company, predecessors of the opposer, 
registered the Partridge mark as early 


covering substantially the same terri- 
tory, yet the evidence does not defi- 
nitely establish any confusion in trade 
between them. The testimony of H. H. 
Meyer does not show confusion. The 
jletters and telegrams (Opposer’s Ex- 
|hibit 17), referred to by Meyer in con- 
|nection with the Hurst-Boillin Company, 
ido not show confusion. The company’s 
\sceiler to Meyer’s letter stating that the 
!«“Pheasant Lard” had not been offered 
|to them by anyone since the old Cin- 
cinnati Abattoir Company went out of 
jbusiness; that for several years they 
jbought this brand of lard, but later 
lbought the “Partridge” brand from 
| Meyer, clearly shows that the said com- 
‘pany knew of the sources of the Pheas- 
‘ant and the Partridge brands of lard, 
jOn cross-examination H. H. Meyer ad- 
mitted that he could not recall any in- 
stance of confusion between the Pheas- 
ant and the Partridge brands of goods 
during the time the Cincinnati Abattoir 
Company was using the mark “Pheas- 
ant.” 

| According to the testimony of the wit- 
{ness Knauft, the buyer for the Donahue 
Company of Pittsburgh was not confused 
as between the Partridge brand and the 
Pheasant brand. He is reported to have 
said: “We don’t want no Pheasant brand,” 
|but, according to Knauth, he accepted the 
| Partridge brand. 


} The testimony of the other witnesses 


| 
| 





dence further than to say that we have 
read it, and it was, in our judgment, 
amply sufficient to support the verdicts. 
There was no error in overruling the mo- 
tions for a directed verdict and for a new 
trial. 

It is claimed on behalf of Anderson 
that the verdict of guilty ‘on Count One 
was so inconsistent with the verdict of 
not guilty on Counts Two and Three, 
that it should not be permitted to stand. 
There is a diversity of opinion in the 
different courts as to the effect of an 
inconsistent verdict where there are 
different counts in the same information 
or indictment, (Lambert vs. United 
States, 26 Fed. 2d, 773) but whatever 
the true rule may be there is no fatal 
inconsistency here.: The law declares 
that if two or more persons conspire to 
commit an offense against the United 
States, and one or more of such persons 
does any act to effect the object 
of the conspirary each shall be 
guilty. (Sec. 37 Criminal Code; 18 U. S. 
C. A., Sec. 88. A conspiracy to commit 
a crime is a different offense from the 
crime that is the object of the conspiracy, 
and it is not necessary that all the con- 
spirators join in the overt acts. (Ban- 
non and Mulkey v. U. S., 156 U. S. 464; 
Williamson v. U. S., 207 U. S. 424; U. S. 
v. Rabinowich, 238 U. S. 79.) Therefore 
a verdict of not guilty of the substantive 
offense is not legally inconsistent with a 
verdict of guilty of a conspiracy to com- 
mit such an offense, although the overt 
acts in the conspiracy charge are the 
same as those alleged as substantive 
offenses. (Dealy v. U. S., 152 U. S. 539; 
Rothman v. U, S. 270 Fed. 31; Collins, 
v. U. S. 7 Fed. 2d, 615; Meucci v. U. S. 
28 Fed. 2d, 508; Hacker v. U. S., 5 
Fed. 2d, 132.) 

It may be difficult in view of the rule 
that the act of one conspirator in further- 
ance of the object of the conspiracy is the 
act of all to understand the reasoning 
of the jury in convicting Anderson on 
the conspiracy charge and not the sub- 
stantative offenses, but it is not for us 
to speculative on that question. It is 
enough that the verdict on the conspiracy 
charge is supported by the evidence and 
responds to the issue. Judgment af- 
firmed. March 11, 1929. 
for the opposer is still less pertine 
to the question of confusion. 

There is still another reason why the 
opposition should be dismissed and that 
is laches on the part of the opposer. 

It appears from the evidence that for 
many years the marks were used re- 
spectively by the parties on the same 
goods and in substantially the same ter- 
ritory without the interposition of any 
objection on the part of the opposer, 
If the opposer ever had any right to 
oppose registration of the mark Pheas- 
ant, such right should have been exer- 
cised when application for registration 
of said mark, on’ which Registration No. 
76275 was granted, was pending before 
this office, (Victor Stove Company v, 





nt 


| Hall-Neal Furnace Company, 18 T, M. 


R. 178). . 
The decision of the acting examiner 
of trade mark interferences is affirmed. 
March 9, 1929 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Records Introduced to 


Srates DaILy 


Show Opposition 


Of California Utilities to Power Act 


a ‘ e es 
Data on Expenditures to Defeat State Legislation Pre- 
sented to Trade Commission. 


At the hearing on March 20 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in con- 
nection with its investigation of public 
utilities, records showing expenditures 
by California public utility companies 
in the elections of 1922, 1924 and 1926 
to defeat the State Water and Power 
Act were introduced by the Chief Coun- 
sel of the Commission Robert E. Healy. 
The Water and Power Act was referred 
to the California electorate on the gen- 
eral ballot through initiative petitions. 

Excerpts from transcript of testimony 
on March 20 follow: 

Commissioner McCulloch. Please come 
to order. Mr. Chief Counsel, you may 
proceed. 

Mr. Healy. I offer Document 4195-A, | 
which is a letter dated March 15, 1929, 
by Mrs. John B. Sherman (formfer presi- 
dent of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs). She has asked me to 
put it into the record, and it is in re- 
sponse to a request that I made of her 

or certain information. It discloses 
that from September, 1924, until the 
taking effect of the revolving fund ar- 
rangement, as Mrs. Sherman calls it, 
she received $10,300 from four different 
publishers of periodicals for articles 
‘| Written by her and published by them, in- 
cluding some articles written by her in 
pursuance to a contract entered into be- 
fore the making of the revolving fund 
arrangement and paid for and published 
after the effective date of the revolving 
fund arrangement. The prices paid for 
individual articles range from $200 to 
$500. Some months two articles ap- 
peared bringing the monthly total from 
$600 to $800. These figures do not in- 
clude any articles written by her pur- 
suant to the revolving fund arrangement 
for which she is paid out of the revolving 
fund. The revolving fund refers to the 
arrangement made by the advertising 
house or to the representatives of the 
N. E. L. A. to which Mrs. Sherman 
testified about. 

Commissioner McCulloch. That is in- 
formation in response to a request made 
of her while she was on the witness 
stand? 

Mr. Healy. Yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Let 
introduced. 

Mr. Healy. I have here an affidavit 
from Dr. Leland Chapman of Los Ange- 
les, Calif., concerning the condition of 
health of Mr. Russell Ballard, who was 
summoned here as a witness. I under- 
stand that your Honor has not passed 
on this affidavit, but Mr. Ballard is not 
expected to come pending your decision. 
Is that correct? 

Commissioner McCulloch. Yes. We will 
advise Mr. Badilard in time. 

Mr. Healy. I now offer for the record 
a certified copy, which will be marked 
4197, of what are commonly called the 
Water Power Acts in California which 
appeared in the ballots in that State in 
1922, 1924 and 1926, and under which 
the State was authorized, as I under- 
stand the acts, to go into the develop- 
ment and operation of power plants. 
May that be received, your Honor? 

Commissioner McCulloch. It may be 
received in evidence. 


it be 


@ Report on California 
Election Introduced 


Mr. Healy. A committee was appointed 
by the Senate of California in 1923, as 
I understand it, to investigate expen- 
ditures for and against measures on the 
ballot at the general election held on 
November 7, 1922. I have here, and now 
offer for the record, a report of that 
Senate committee. The report is marked 
4198. It sums up, as I understand, the 
evidence developed before the investi- 
gating committee. Shortly I shall offer 
the evidence, but I first offer this sum- 
mation of it and the conclusion of the 
committee. It shows that among the 30 
measures submitted .to the voters of 
California at that time was the 1922 
Water and Power Act, as it was called, 
and the report shows the disbursements 
for and against each one of these meas- 
ures. Of course, our only interest in it, 
as far as I am concerned, is the disburse- 
ment for and against the Water Power 
Act, which appears along with the other 
information. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Has there 
been any objection to that from any 
quarter? 

Mr. Weadock (for the joint commit- 
@ tee of National Utility Associations). 

No. That same statement applies also to 

the acts and anything that Mr. Healy 

cares to introduce in regard to them. 

Mr. Healy. No. 4197 was a certified 
copy of the acts? 

Mr. Weadock. The acts are the same 
each year, as I understand it. 

Mr. Healy. That was my understand- 
ing, that the acts were identical for 
each year, but we have the text of the 
acts. Mr. Weadock, did I correttly state 
the purport of the acts? I made a gen- 
eral statement that they permitted the 
State to develop and operate power 
plants. 

Mr. Weadock. 
purpose. 

Mr. Healy. I have here, and I offer 
for the record, the first volume of the 
stenographic transcript of the evidence 
taken by the California Senate commit- 
tee, which I have just referred to. The 
first volume is marked 4199-A. It con- 
tains the evidence of Mr. N. H. Sloan, 
Mr. Rudolph Spreckles, Eustace Cullinan, 
Mr. H. L. Cornish, Mr. C. C. C, Tatum, 
Douglas Brockman, and I. G. Lewis; and 
it all relates to the expenditures against 

‘this water and power measure and the 

methods of the campaign. Do you have 
* any objection to that document 4199-A, 

Mr. Weadock? 

* 


I think that was the 


Mr. Weadock. None whatever. 
Proposes to Delete 
Matter from Record 


Mr. Healy. I now offer 4199-B, the 
second volume of the stenographic tran- 
script of this hearing, with the exception 
of certain witnesses whose names I will 
now give. They are writnesses having 
no connection whatever with power com- 
panies who disbursed or received no 
power company money, and some of 

them testified to disbursements in op- 
 Prosition to other measures than the 

Power and Water Act. I think they have 
no place in this record. I mean to delete 
them from 4199-B, 

Commissioner McCulloch. You say they 
were not connected with power compa- 
nies, but do they testify with reference 
to any activities of the power compaiies? 

Mr. Healy. They do not. 

Commissioner McCulloch. They cover 
different subjects? ‘ 

Mr. Healy. Different subjects. 


. 
. 


is no necessity of putting them in that 
I can see. Let the document be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Healy. I propose to delete the 
testimony of Mr. Mortimer Fleishhacker, 
who was a power company director, but 
who did not testify on the subject of 
any power company method or contri- 
bution. I propose to delete the testi- 
mony of Mr. E. J. Murphy, B. H. Dibblee, 
C. H. Mcintosh, and R. B. McPherson, 
and before these volumes go into the 
public record I would like those items 
taken out. 

Mr. Healy. I understand those two 
volumes go in with your consent, Mr. 
Weadock? 

Mr. Weadock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy. And that applies to these | 
other reports of 1922, 1924 and 1926? 

Mr. Weadock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy. I have here a documént | 
marked 4200, “Expenditures and state- 
ments on the 1922 Act.” That also in- 
cludes disbursements made against Acts 
other than the Power & Water Act by | 
companies and corporations other than | 
power companies. In my opinion, they 
have no place in the record, and I pro- 
pose to delete them from this exhibit. | 

Commissioner McCulloch. It is well | 
enough to do that. | 

Mr. Healy. I propose to take out the 
affidavits of the President of the Mer- | 
cantile Trast Company; the Auditor of 
the Wells-Fargo Nevada National Bank, 
and the report of the California Devel- 
opment Association. .That is all that I 
propose to delete. Then there will be 
left in the various statements of power 
companies and Mr. Cornish showing 
their expenditures. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Let it go/| 
into the record with those deletions that 
have been enumerated. 

Mr. Healy. I now offer for the rec- } 
ord document 4201, a certified copy of 
the expenditures of various: California 
utility corporations in opposition to the 
Initiative Amendment No. 16, (Water & 
Power Act) voted on at the election of 
November 4, 1924, as filed with the Sec- 
retary of State. These corporations are 
required to file with the Secretary of 
State an itemized statement of their ex- 
penditures in such matters as this. We 
have the certified copy here marked 
4201. 

Mr. Healy. I now offer document 
4202, expenditures of various California 
public utility corporations and others on 
account of and_ against Initiative 
Amendment No. 16 (Water & Power 
Act) voted on at the election of Novem- 
ber 2, 1926, as filed with the Secretary 
| of State. This includes a detailed and 
| itemized statement of Mr. Cornish show- 
ing the amount that he received and the 





Commissioner McCulloch, Well, there 


amount that he disbursed. 
| Pamphlets of Economy 
League Offered 


Mr. Healy. I now offer document 
4203, a pamphlet which is referred to 
in the testimony of Mr. Cornish before 
the Senate Committee as the “Thinking 
Women of California; Their Pamphlet.” 
The name is taken from the first few 


the pamphlet. 

Commissioner McCulloch. 
received in evidence. 

Mr. Healy. I next offer document 
No. 4204, a form letter signed “People’s 
Economy League,” Herbert L. Cornish, 
Chairman, dated September 30, 1922, ad- 
dressed to the Los Angels property 
owners and taxpayers. The _ record 
shows that Mr. Cornish’s testimony and 
that of the other witnesses shows, I am 
quite sure, that that was the name un- 
der which Mr. Cornish carried on his 
campaign against the Act in 1922, the 
People’s Economy League. 

Commissioner McCulloch. 
received. 

Mr. Healy. No. 4205 is another 
pamphlet signed by the People’s Econ- 
omy League, which is commonly re- 
ferred to as a pantphlet bearing the fol- 
a title “Power at Cost, but, oh, the 

ost.” 7 


_ Commissioner McCulloch. Let it be 
introduced. 


Let it be 





Let it be 


words that appear at the beginning of | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Of Distance Traveled by Sound 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. n A 
The present series deals with Physical Science. Sufficient data is 


tance between the 
st 


veying ship. 


In operation, a 
on the hull of the 


By D. L. Parkhurst, 
Chief, Division of Instruments, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 
NSTRUMENTS used for determining the depths 
of the sea accomplish their purpose by several 
means, the particular type used being determined 
by the conditions under which the survey is made. 
For shallow depths a lead weight, to which is attached 
a line, is dropped overboard from a small boat and the 
depth determined by the length of line paid out. echo. 
For somewhat greater depths, what is known as a 
pressure sounding tube is used. This consists of a 
brass tube, the lower end of which is closed. The upper 
end has a detachable cap with a small hole in it and, 
as the tube is lowered to the bottom by means of a 
line, water flows in through this small opening in a 
certain ratio to the depth to which the tube has de- 
scended. When brought to the surface, the cap is de- 
tached and the amount of water in the tube is measured, 
the depth thereby being determined. 


For still greater depths, sounding machines are used. 
These, like the lead line, lower a weight to the bottom 
of the sea by means of a steel wire or cable. The wire 
is passed over an accurately machined wheel to which 
is attached a counting device which records the amount 
of wire unreeled. 


passes through a 


rapidly revolving 
ranged and timed 


fixed course and 


or THE amount of 
N ALL these methods the position of the boat or 
ship at the time the sounding is made must be 
known in order to record the depth upon the chart 
which will subsequently be made. These positions are 
determinéd by the use of a sextant held in a horizontal 
position to measure the angles between three fixed 
points, such as three objects on shore. Knowing the 
location of these three points and the value of the two 
angles, the location of the sounding may be readily 
charted. 


Where the sounding is made out of sight of land or 
where fog intervenes, the position may not be deter- 
mined so readily. A system has been developed, how- 
ever, which makes use of the known velocity of the 
transmission of sound through water in order to de- 
termine the ship’s position. As the sounding is made 
a small bomb of high explosive is thrown overboard 
and explodes a few feet below the surface of the water. 
The sound of the explosion, travelling at the rate of 
approximately 4,800 feet per second, travels in all direc- 
tions and is picked up by two submerged hydrophones 
at widely separated points on the coast which are, 
of course, in known geographical positions. 


The impulse from the hydrophone is amplified and 
transformed into a radio wave which is projected 
back to a receiver on board ship and recorded on the 
moving tape of a chronograph. The impulse of the 


used by the Coast 


along the coasts. 


and built by scien 


be set. 


Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921. R. S, as amended Feb. 18, 1922. 


945570, J. C. Miller, Ice cream freezer,;ratus for treating ores, D. C., 2 Ohio, 
appeal filed Feb. 2, 1929, C. C. A., 2d Cir., E. Div., Doc. 2460, Dwight & Lloyd Sinter- 
Doe. 10368, The H. H. Miller Industries; ing Co., Inc. v. Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Co. v. Emery Thompson Machine & Sup-j; Discontinued Jan. 26, 1929. 
ply Co. | | 1156122, J. C. Woodley, Fibrous composi- 

1046615, T. F. Litaker, Drill, filed Jan. | tion and process of manufacture, filed Jan. 





Mr. Healy. No. 4208 is another pam- 
phlet issued above the name of the Peo- 
ple’s Economy League and is entitled 
“California in Bondage.” 
_ Commissioner McCulloch. Let it be 
introduced. 
_ Mr. Healy, 4209 is another pamphlet 
issued above the name of the People’s 
Economy League of Los Angeles called 
“Study.” 
_ Commissioner McCulloch. 
introduced. 
Mr. Healy. 4210 is a copy of an ad- 
vertisement signed California Real Es- 
tate Association by C. C. C, Tatum, 
president. Mr, Tatum’s testimony, and 
that of Mr. Cornish’s, discloses, if I re- 
member correctly, some contributions 
from the People’s Economy League to 
the California Real Estate Association. 
Anyhow, some of the power company’s 
money was used for some advertisement 
that was put out above the name of 
the Real Estate Association. 
Commissioner McCulloch. 
introduced. 
Mr. Healy. It is quite possible that 
we will have other samples of publicity 
to put into the record at a later time. 
That is all I have now. 
I stated that I would delete from Ex- 
hibit 4200 the record of the California 
Development Association, a report of the 
Wells-Fargo Nevada National Bank, and 
the report of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. Upon looking at them I see that 
the reports disclose expenditures by this 
bank and by that association against 
the Water Power Act. In that view of 
it it may be welt enough to leave them 
in the record, 
Commissioner McCulloch. Yes, sir; I 
have some doubt about whether it is per- 
missible. We are only inquiring about 
the efforts to influence public sentiment, 
but I think it is all right to let them 
go in, 
Mr. Healy. And they may be restored 
to Exhibit 4200? 
Commissioner McCulloch. Yes, 
Mr. Healy. I have now put into the 
record the testimony of Mr. Cornish as 
given before the Senate Committee, and 
the testimony of various witnesses from 
various power companies throughout Cal- 
ifornia, all of whom acted either with 
Mr. Cornish or other companies inde- 
pendently at thé same time against the 
same Act. I have also put in the de- 
tailed expenditures reported and sworn 
to by Mr. Cornish with the Secretary 
}of State relative to the operations of 
|the 1926 submission. I have no indi- 
cation that I can develop anything be- 
|yond that from Mr. Cornish, I, there- 
fore, do not propose to call him as a 
witness. 

Commissioner McCulloch, Well, if you 


Let it be 


Let it be 


30, 1929, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles),|10, 1929, D. C. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 
Doc. E P-7-H, Byron Jackson Pump Co.|1170, The Richardson Co. et al. v. Rub- 
v. Duro Engineering Co. Tex Products Co. 

1084656. (See 1156141.) 1156141, 1301696, Hess & Myers, Ribbon 

1102982, 1433352, 1433354, A. S. Dwight,|Spool for typewriting machine, 1084656, 
Apparatus for treating ores, 1254316, 
1433351, 1433353, Same, Process of treat- 
ing ores, 1433349, Same, Process of and 
apparatus for treating ores, 1433350, Same, 
Ore desulfurizing and sintering apparatus, 
1523550, R. L. Lloyd, Process of and appa- 


writing machine, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 40/302, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. v. 
'K. Schultz (Queen Ribbon & Carbon Co.) 
et al. Consent decree for plaintiff Feb. 7, 
1929. 

1157278, J. M. Young, Can body, 1447738, 
W. E. Taylor, Slit notch, filed Feb. 5, 
1929, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doc, 2306-S, American Can Co. v. Pacific 
Can Co. 

1166758, 1537044, G. H. Gibson, Flow 
controlling apparatus, 1167343, 1522877, 
1582648,“Same, Furnace regulation, D. C. 
: Del., Doc. E 601, G. H. Gibson et al. v. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. Claims 1, 12, 13 
and 16 of patent 1167343, claims 9 to 14 
incl. and 16 to 19 incl. of 1522877, claims 
19, 22, 52, 58, 59 of 1537044, claims 10 to 
16 incl. of 1582648 held valid and infringed; 
dismissed as to 1166758 and claims 4, 5, 
6, 7, 10, 11, 14 and 15 of 1167343 and 
claims 23, 27, 30, 38 and 53 of 1537044, Feb. 
1, 1929. 

1167343. (See 1166758.) 

1237745, A. L. Bloomfield, Apparatus for 
separating liquids from solids in fluid 
suspension, 1405022, J. V. Slade, Gravita- 

Capt. Joseph C. Dolan, F. A., from La-! tional separator, 1503644, J. C. Dorr, Sugar 
fayette, Ind., to Okmulgee, Okla. manufacture, 1503657, H. M. McHugh, Proc- 
Maj. George R. Meyer, Coast Art., from]ess of manufacturing sugar, filed Feb. 2, 


Army Orders 


s 

Capt. Edwin W. Godbold, Cav., from 
Fort Meade, S. Dak., to Athens, Ga. 

Capt. Albert C. Smith, Cav., from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to West Poin,t N. Y. 

Capt. Frank C. Mellon, F. A., from Fort 
Sill, Okla., to Columbia, S. C. 

Maj. E. Frederick Thode, Med. Corps, 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
for observation and treatment. 

Lieut. Col. Lewis S. Morey, 
Dept., from Washington, D. C., 
McPherson, Ga. 

First Lieut. Clarence of Leary, Ord. 
Dept., from Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, 
N. J., to Piccatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 


Finance 
to Fort 


matter of great importance to shipping. 
is a knowledge of the direction and velocity of currents. 
Special instruments for making current surveys are 


L. C. Myers, Ribbon mechanism for type- | 


Fort Monroe, Va., to Fort Worden, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Maj. Sheppard B. Philpot, Inf., from the 
Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., to Fort 
Omaha, Nebr. 


| 


are satisfied that you have got enough 
into the record, or that you propose to 
put into the record, and find it unnec- 
essary to introduce the witness, I am 
willing to leave that to your judgment. 
Do you want to excuse Mr. Cornish? 

Mr. Healy. I do not propse to chil Mr. 
Cornish, 

Commissioner McCulloch, Mr. Cornish 
will be excused. | 

Mr. Healy. Mr. Hockenbeamer was! 
summoned for either today or tomorraw. | 

Mr. Healy. I understand that the Com- 
missioner has, for good and sufficient 
reasons, given him a postponment. 

Commissioner McCculloch. Yes, Mr.! 
Hockenbeamer is excused until April 16, 
I believe is the date. 

Mr. Healy. Now, Mr. Frost was sum- 
moned for today, and I understand he is 
here. I do not want to go on with him| 
today. 

An adjournment was taken until 10! 

| o’clock a. m., March 22, 1929. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- | 
mony before the Federdl Trade- 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities will be continued 
upon resumption of hearings. 


5 


ae 


; 1929, D. C., E. D. La. (New Orleans), Doc. 


19423, The Dorr Co. et al. v. D. W. Pipes, 
ir. et al. 

1254316. (See 1102982.) 

1301696. (See 1156141.) 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed Feb. 4, 1929, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. 2301-L, Alemite Mfg. 
Corp. v. L. H. Jacobs (American Gear Co.). 
Doc. 2302-L, Alemite Manufacturing Corp. 
v. 8S. J. Gartman et al. (Gartman Tire 
Co.). Doc. 2303-L, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. 
M. Kragen (California Auto Parts & Sup- 
ply Co.). Doc. 2304-L, Alemite Mfg. Corp. 
v. M. E. Morris (Little Auto Parts Co.). 
Doc. 2305-L, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. H. Alex- 
ander et al (Reliable Auto Parts & Sup- 
ply Co.). 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1316660, S. B. Winn, Trailer attachment 
for vehicles, 1346927, Same, Trailer, 1378,- 
749, Same, Trailer-braking means for 
trucks and tractors, 1548965, Same, Trac- 
tor trailer combination, D. C., E. D. Mich., 
8S. Div., Doc. 1757, Lapeer Trailer Corp. v. 
The Trailmobile Co. et al. 

1317431, L. P. Clutter, Ditching or exca- 
vating machine, 1511114, 1543250, R. x 
Downie, Excavating machine, filed Feb. 9, 
1929, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 
964, Keystone Driller Co. v. The General 

“xcavator Co. Doc. E 965, Keystone Dril- 
ler Co. v. The Osgood Co, 

1346927, 1378749. (See 1316660.) 

1391750, R. C. Montgomery, Straw hat, 
filed Feb. 6, 1929, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
7 48/29, Knox Hat Co,., Inc. v. Columbia 
Hat Mfg. Co., Inc. 

1399390, B. W. Klein, Service establish- 
ment and customer's waiting room there- 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities jthe 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


Congress provides for 
Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Depth of Ocean Determined by Measurement 


Through Water 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Forty-seventh Article—Sounding Ocean Depths 


bomb has been previously recorded upon this same 
tape and the time between the two records has been 
automatically measured by means of a chronometer. 


thus at hand to determine the dis- 
ship and the two shore stations and 


the position of the ship may thereby be plotted. 


* * * 


ILL another method of determining ocean depths, 
used particularly in the deeper water, is by use of 
the instrument known as the fathometer. 
genious device is entirely contained on board the sur- 


This in- 


sound is generated by an oscillator 
vessel, the sound is projected to the 


ocean bottom and then reflected back upward as an 


When the echo reaches the ship it is picked up by a 
hydrophone and the tiny current generated is ampli- 
fied and transmitted to the fathometer. 


The current 
small tube filled with neon gas and 


causes this to glow. The tube is mounted upon a 


wheel and the apparatus is so ar- 
that the position of the neon tube 


at the instant the glow occurs is indicated on a dial 
which reads directly in fathoms. 


As each sounding is made, therefore, an observer 
may read its depth directly on the dial. 
veying by this method, the ship usually sails along a 


When sur- 


at a known rate of speed, so that 


its position, as soundings are made, may be determined. 
* * ~ 


the rise and fall of the tide is a 
So, also, 


and Geodetic Survey, and automatic 


instruments which record the height of the tide at 
every hour of the day are installed at many points 


By means of the data thus obtained, 


tide and current tables are provided for the mariner 
telling him the tide and current conditions in any 
harbor of importance which he may enter. 


The data from the tide and current instruments are 
analyzed by an ingenious machine which was designed 


tists of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


vey. This machine predicts, months or years in ad- 
vance of their actual occurrence, the rise and fall of 
the tides for any place for which the machine may 


The instrumental equipment used in making hydro- 
graphic and geodetic surveys is frequently of such a 
nature that it cannot be secured commercially. 
this reason, the Coast and Geodetic Survey maintains 
a staff of mechanical experts who devise and build 
these special instruments. 


For 


In the next article, to be published in the issue of 
March 23, D. L. 
struments, Coast and Geodetic Survey, will discuss 
geophysical instruments. 


Parkhurst, Chief, Division of In- 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


‘for, 1559256, Same, Waiting booth for 

stores, filed Feb. 6, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
| Doc. E 48/27, Klein’s Rapid Shoe Repair 
Pane Inc. v. Shoe Rebuilders for America, 
‘Ine. 

1405022. (See 1237745.) 

1431260, 1483522, H. Rosen, Button mak- 
ing machine, 1536530, Same, Button, D. 
c., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41/74, H. Rosen et 
al. v. J. Siegel (Siegel Button Works). 
| Decree for plaintiff Feb. 7, 1929. 

1433349, 1433350, 1433351, 1433352, 1433- 

353, 1433854. (See 1102982.) 
, 1445389, W. F. Clark, Electric pressure 
regulator, 1451863, Same, Liquid heater, 
| 1516493, Same, Controlling device, filed Feb. 
7, 1929, D. C., W. D. Pa., Doc. E 2314, 
Automatic Electric Heater Co. v. Warren 
Electric Appliance Co. 

1447738. (See 1157278.) 

1451863. (See 1445389.) 

1483522. (See 1431260.) 

1494520, 1548968, 1548967, S. B. Winn, 
Tractor trailer, 1548966, Same, Tractor 
| trailer construction, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. 
Div., Doc. 1758, S. B. Winn et al. v. The 
Trailmobile Co. et Dismissed (notice 
Feb. 6, 1929). 

1503644, 1503657. (See 1237745.) 

1511114. (See 1317431.) 

1516493. (See 1445389.) 

1522877. (See 1166758.) 

1523550. (See 1102982.) 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, D. C., 
8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 32/252, A. B. Dick Co. 
v. Simplicator Corp. et al. Decree for plain- 
tiff (notice Feb. 6, 1929). 

1536530. (See 1431260.) 

1537044, (See 1166758.) 

1543250. (See 1317431.) 

1548303, H. T. Bussmann, Electric fuse, 
filed Feb. 8, 1929, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 
1531-I, Bussmann Mfg. Co. v. Pierce Re- 
newable Fuses, Inc. 

1548965. (See 1316660.) 

1548966, 1548967, 1548968, 1559256. (See 
1399390.) 

1573134, C. W. Bieser, Watch case and 
process for making same, filed Feb. 7, 1929, 
D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 576, 
The Gruen National Watch Case Co. v. M. 
Jacobs. Doc. E 577, The Gruen National 
Watch Case Co, v. Greenwald Jewelry Co. 

1582648. (See 1166758.) 

1586277, J. M. Young, Tearing strip can, 
filed Feb. 5, 1929, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc, 2307-K, American Can 
Co. v. M. J. B. Co, 

1605445, F. L. Killian, Machine for manu- 
facturing thin rubber articles, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2507, P. H, Stevens v. 
The Perfection Rubber Co. Claims 1, 8, 
9, 15 to 20 inel. held valid and infringed 
Feb, 21, 1929. Doc. 2508, P. H. Stevens v. 
The Stardant Rubber Co. Decree as above. 

1627290, R. H, Lawson, Reverse plating 
mechanism and process, filed Feb. 7, 1929, 
D. C. Del., Doc. E 709, Hemphill -v. Stand- 
ard’ Trump Bros. Machine Co. 

1628591, P. Harris, Wig for dolls, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42/43, Mutual Hair 
Goods Co., Inc. et al. v. Blum Lusting Toy 
1Co., Inc. Decree for plaintiff (notice Feb. 
6, 1929). 

1665528. (See 1548303.) 

1669868, R. C, Fagan, Elastic fabric, 
filed Feb. 8, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 48/31, The Russell Mfg. Co. v. J. & M. 
Kaplan, Inc. 

1688485, E, F'. Clark, Vapor cigar lighter, 
filed Feb. 7, 1929, D. C., 8S. D. N. ¥., Doc. 
E 48/30, Clark Lighter Co., Inc., v. Penn- 
sylvania Drug Co, 

Des. 61605, C. P. Randolph, Waffle iron, 
‘appeal filed Feb. 2, 1929, C. C. A,, 2d Cir., 
Doc. 10369, Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
v. The Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 

T. M. 102843, Ralston Purina Co., Dairy 
feed, D. C. Ariz. (Phoenix), Doc. E 169, 
Ralston Purina Co. v. The Southwestern 
Packing Co., Inc. Injunction granted Feb. 
8, 1929. 


al. 


| 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Security trust & savings bank, Los Angeles., Bowen, Harold. The life and times of ‘Ali 


The bank and the community; a _his- 
tory of the Security trust & savings 
bank of Los Angeles, 1889-1929, by J. R. 
Douglas, assistant vice president. 61 p. 


Los Angeles, 1929, 29-4447 


Shattuck, Mayo Adams. The living insur- 
ance trust, by . - &@ practical discus- 
sion of the living trust and particularly 
of insurance trusts; a hankbook for 
lawyer, trustee, trust officer, insurance 
agent, and layman. 143 p. Boston, Fi- 
nancial publishing co., 1928. 29-4442 


Voss, Louis. ... The German coast of 
Louisiana. (The Concord society. His- 
torical bulletin no. 9.) 24 p., illus. Ho- 
boken, N. J., The Triangle press, 1928. 


Wagner, Edwin Reuben, Isaac Wagner fam- 
ily tree, with comments by .. . under- 
written by Harry W. Wagner, Earl W. 
Wagner, Harold H. “Wagner, Porter 
Metz, and Charles Metz. 56 p. San 
Francisco, Calif.. Harr Wagner publish- 
ing co., 1928. 28-29664 


p. Washington, 1928. 28-25227 


' Julianus, Apostata, emperor of Rome. 


kin; giving the colonial generations of 
the Howard, Hammond, Maccubbin, 
Griffith, Greenberry, Dorsey, Van Swer- 
ingen, Baldwin, Gaither, Warfield and 
Duvall families. 211 p. Independence, 
Mo., Lambert Moon printing co., 1928. 

28-29665 

Wilson, Ellis H. How to grow fine flowers; 
an illustrated treatment of the practical 
processes of raising ornamental growing 
things, based on active contact, amateur 
and professional, with the growing field. 
By E. H. and R. T. Wilson. 211 p., illus. 
Omaha, Nebr., Ralph printing co., 1929. ! 
29-4433 
World’s poultry congress and exhibition. : 
3d, Ottawa, 1927. Report of proceedings 
of the World's poultry congress, Ottawa, 
Canada. July 27 to August 4, 1927. 538 
p., illus. Ottawa, The Mortimer co., 1928. 
29-4437 | 
Arabian nights. Arabian nights’ fairy ionint 
illustrated by Charlotte Becker. 
illustrated juveniles). 242 
Y., J. H. Sears & co., 1928. 
Bashford, Herbert. Stories 
pioneers. 192 p., illus. San Francisco, 
Calif., Harr Wagner publishing co., 1928. 
; 29-4453 


illus. N. 
29-4460 
of western, 


P., 


Navy Orders | | 


Rear Adm. Frank H. Schofield, det. ' 
Office, Naval Operations about April 13; 
to command Battleship Div. 4, Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. John M. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
May 11: to U, S. S. Neches. 


Lieut. Comdr. Joseph H. Lawson, det. 
Ga. School of Tech,, Atlanta, Ga., about 
June 1; to Asiatic Station. 


Lieut. Comdr. Dennis L. Ryan, det. Nav. 
Research Laboratory, Bellevue, D. C., about 
March 18; to U. 8. 8. Nitro. 

Lieut. :Comdr. Eric F. Zemke, det. Bu. 
of Insptn. & Survey, Navy Dept.; about 
July 31; to command UV. 8S. S. Dallas. 

Lieut. Adolph E. Becker, jr., det. U. S. 
S. Bruce about May 11; to Nav. Trng. 
Sta., N. O. B., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Dennis B. Boykin, det. Navy Yard, 
to U. 


Field, jr., 
Calif., 


det. 
about 


Norfolk, Va., about June 8; 
Vestal. 

Lieut. Allen D. Bown, det. U. S. S. 
Henderson about July 1; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 


8. 8 


Lieut. Lysle E. Ellis, det. U. S. S. Utah |- 


about June 3; to asst. 
Mat’'l., Munhall, Pa. 1 

Lieut. Peter R. Fischler, det. U. S. 8S. ! 
Sacramento about April 15; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Lieut. Edwin Fisher, @et. command U. 
S. 8S. Whippoorwill about April 27; to U. 
S. S. Colorado, 

Lieut. John C. Heck, det. Nav. Sta., 
Guam about July 8; to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco. 

Lieut. Robert L. Johnson, det. U. S. 8. 
Vestal amout July 1; to. Office Judge Adv. 
Gen., Navy Dept. 

Lieut. John J. Madden, det. Nav. Sta., 
Guam about July 8; to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco. 

Lieut. Ralph P. Noisat, det. Off. in Chg., 
Navy Retg. Sta. St. Louis, Mo., about 
April 30; to U. S. 8. Henderson. 

Lieut. William J. Poland, det. U. S. 8S. 
Rigel to Nav. Sta., Guam. 

Lieut. Robert S. Savin, det. llth Nav. 
Dist. about March 11; to Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Chester L. Walton, to duty Subm. 
Base, Peral Harbor, T. H., about March 9. 

Lieut. Emil Swanson, det. U. S. S. 
Seattle about April 4; to U. S. S. Patoka. 

Lieut. Edward C. Wurster, det. Off. in 
Chg., Nav. Fuel Depot, Melville, R. I., 
about June 3: to U. S. S. Melville. 

Lieut. (j. g:) Paul B. Koonce, duty U. 
S. S. Omaha about March 15, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Louis A. Reinken, det. U. 
S. 8S. Ramapo about May 27; to Nav. Acad- 
emy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Willard J.- Suits, det. U. 
8. O-10 about April 1; to Subm. Div. 4. 
Ens. Robert D. Conrad, det. U. S. S. 
Florida about May 25: to Nav. Academy. 

Ens. Frederick Funk, jr., ors. Feb. 28, 
1929, revoked; to continue duty U. S. 8. 
West Virginia. 

Ens. Robert A. Hinners, det. U. 8S. 8S. 
Arkansas about May 25; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Ens. Leroy V. Honsinger, det. U. S. S. 
Rochester about April 15; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Ens. Michael P. Russillo, det. U. 8. 8S. 
Lexington; to U. S. S. Kane. 

Ens. Hilan Ebert, det. U. S. S. Kane; 
to U. S. S. Lexington. 

Ch. Bosn. William M. Casstevens, det. 
U. S. S. Lexington about March 23; to 
U, 8S. S. Tennessee. 


inspr. of Nav. 


8. 


Wardle, Robert Arnold. The principles of 
applied zoology. 427 p., illus. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & co., 1929. 29-4436 

Washington, D. C. Church of the Covenant. | 
A tribute to Dr. and Mrs. Charles Wood, H 
Church of the Covenant, 1908-1928. 12 

Welsh, Luther Winfield. Ancestral colonial 
families; genealogy of the Welsh and 
Hyatt families of Maryland and their 


(Sears || 


ibn ‘Isa, ‘the Good vizter.’ 420 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University press, 1928. 
29-4490 
Dow, John. Jesus and the human conflict; 
Cunningham lectures, series xxviii, by 
John Dow. 336 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929. 29-4479 
Fish, Carl Russell. The development of 
American nationality. Rev. (A _ short 
history of the American people. vol. 
ii). 568 p. N. Y., American book co., 
1929. 29-4454 
Harris, Mary Louise. Exercises and tegts 
on English classics, 269 p. N. Y., Ginn 
and oo., 1928. 29-4464 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonder book, by... 
illustrated by Anne Chuse. (Sears illus- 
trated juveniles). 232 p. N. Y., J. H. 
Sears co., 1928. 29-4461 
Hay, Thomas Robson. Hood’s Tennessee 
campaign. 272 p. N. Y., W. Neale, 1929. 
29-4457 
. . - Austria; landscape 
and aichitecture; introduction and notes 
to the illustrations by Dr. Rudolf Guby. 
(Orbis terrarum). 37 p., 304 plates on 
152 leaves, illus. London, “The Studio” 
limited, 1928. 29-4492 
urlimann, Martin. .:. . India; the land< 
scape, the monuments and the people. 
(Orbis terrarum.) 304 plates on 152 
leaves. London, “The Studio” limited, 
1928. 29-4491 
Leg- 
end. Julian the Apostate, now translated 
for the first time from the Syriac orig- 
inal (the only known ms. in the British 
museum, edited by Hoffman of Kiel) by 
Sir Hermann Gollancz ... 264 p. Lon- 
don, Oxford university press, 1928, 
29-4469 
Massee, Jasper Cortenus. After His pas- 
sio@; lessons from the resurrection ap- 
pearances of Jesus. 128 p. Y., Flem- 
ing H. Revell co., 1929. 29-4473 
Myers, Lena Josephine. Typical pessimistic 
attitudes in English literature 1880-1895, 
by Lena Josephine Myers. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph, D.)—University of Illinois, 
1926.) 16 p. Urbana, Ill., 1928. 29-4471 
National retail institute. The book of 
Arlington County, Virginia; a scientific 
study of industrial and commercial fa- 
cilities, and conditions and advantages of 
living in Arlington County, prepared by 
the National retail institute. 52 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1928. 29-4455 
Oliphant, Ernest Henry Clark, ed. Shakes- 
peare and his fellow dramatists; a se- 
lection of plays illustrating the glories 
of the golden age of English drama, ed- 
ited by E. H. C, Oliphant. 1 v. N. Y., 
Prentice-Hall, 1929. 29-4463 
Palmerston, Henry+John Temple, 3d vis- 
count, 1784-1865. Gladstone and 
Palmerston; being the correspondence of 
Lord Palmerston with Mr. Gladstone, 
1851-1865, edited with an introduction and 
commentary by Philip Guedalla. (The 
Palmerston papers.) 367 p. London, V. 
Gollanez, 1928. 29-4489 
Perkins, Mary Hallowell. The servant prob- 
lem and the servant in English literature. 
186 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1928. 
29-4458 
Price, Ira Maurice. The dramatic story of 
Old Testament history, by Ira Maurice 
Price with maps and illustrations. 471 
p., illus. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 
1929. 29-4476 
Riley, William Bell. Revival sermons; es- 
Sentials in effective evangelism, by . . 
190 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 
1929, 29-4474 
Shackleford, John D. The life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, being an analysis of the 
biographies of Jesus, from a lawyer's 
viewpoint. 232 p. Little Rock, Ark., 
1928, 29-4477 
Simpson, Hubert Louis, 1880. Let us wor- 
ship God; a book of prayers for divine 
service, prepared by Hubert L. Simpson. 
191 p. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 
1929. 29-4481 
Smith, Robert Metcalf, ed. ... Types of 
domestic tragedy. (World drama se- 
ries). 576 p. N. Y¥., Prentice-Hall, 1928. 
29-4462 
Smyth, John Paterson. A boys and girls 
life of Christ, by ... 285 p., illus. N. 
Y., Chicago, Fleming H. Revell co., 1929. 
29-4475 
Valentine, Roger Wendell. The develop- 
ment of the banker's acceptance in the 
United States. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Illinois, 1924). 
Urbana, IIl., 1928. 29-4452 
Westover, Wendell. Suicide battalions, by 
° with 46 illustrations by Lucien 
Jonas. 278 p., illus. N. Y¥., G. P. Put- 
nam's sons, 1929. 29-4484 


Hielscher, Kurt. 


N. 


Williams, Becket. The High Pyrenees, sum- 


mer and winter. 214 p., illus. 


London, 
Wishart & co., 1928. 


29-4483 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this headin 


are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Fattening Beef Calves—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1416, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 24-239] 

A Short Method of Calculating Energy, Bro- 
tein, Calcium, Phosphate and Iron in the 
Diet, by Edith Hawley, Senior Food Eco- 
omist, Economics Division, Bureau of 
Home Economics. Technical Bulletin No. 
105, Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. [Agr. 29-545] 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooper- 
ating with U. S. Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, Free at Employ- 
ment Service. {[L 24-62] 

Plants — Culture of Fruits, Vegetables, 
Grain, Grasses and Seeds. Free at Su- 
perintendent of Documents. (26-26172] 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Foundries 
and Machine Shops, 1927—Bulletin of Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, No. 471. De- 
partment of Labor. Price, 20 cents. 

{[L 24-186] 

Right to Protect Citizens in Foreign Coun- 


tries by Landing Forces—Memorandum of 

the Solicitor for the Department of State, 

October 5, 1912. Price, 15 cents. 
[29-26278] 


SUBSCRIPTION: OUPON 


for your convenience 


Ch. Gun, Frederick E. McCoy, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif., about April 
1; to Dest. Sqds., Battle Fit. 


Dates}. + 
To THe UNITED States DaILy, 
22nd and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance of $10 please enter my subscription 
to The United States Daily for one year. 
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(No extra charge for postage anywhere in the world.) 





The Weekly Index 


1s published in every Monday issue. The page 


reference used is the Yearly “Index 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


. PAGE TEN 


French Finances 


And Trade Aided | 


| 


By Stable Frane 


General Economic Improve- |} 
ment Is Noted Since Re- | 


form in Currency 


| 


Was Effected. | 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
5,090,000,000 francs between December 
24, 1927, and June 21, 1928. 

As for the central treasury, it took 
advantage of the extreme ease of the 
‘ market to reduce the rate of interest 
on its current accounts to 1 per cent, 
and for this reason ceased to attract 
floating funds. These funds, accordingly, 
could no longer help to reduce the debt 
of the government to the bank in any 
considerable amount. The total of our 
advances to the government remained 
almost unchanged until toward the mid- 
dle of May. 

Issue of Rentes Floated. 

To make final the repayments which 
had been effected previously, to consum- 
mate the complete amortization of the 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 


Number 





172) 


| + 


Accountin g 


See under “Taxation” 
ing-Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


New rates on air mail to Porto Rico 
and Canal Zone are approved by Post 
Office Department. 


“Bank- 


and 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Airplane service planned between Tia 
Juana, Mexico, and Mexico City. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Chiefs of Philippine tribesmen given 

first airplane rides by Army aviators. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


February production of motor ve- 
hicles established new high record. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


A gricul ture 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that Florida intrastate rates on 
fertilizer materials are not unjustly | 
discriminatory against interstate com-' 


ummary of A 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1929 


The Department of Agriculture issues | 

a builetin on fattening beef calves. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 Forest Service, with cooperation of 
| Government books and publications. other bureaus of Department of Agri- 
Page 9| culture, to undertake intensive research 
| into problems of wild life. 
| Page 3, Col. 2 | 


Gov't Personnei 


| Conference is held with President’ 
Page 5, Col. 1\ on conditions in Southeastern States as | 
Secreetary of Commerce says busi-| result of floods; Acting Chairman of | 
‘ness conditions continue favorable in! Red Cross outlines program. 
nearly all lines. : Page 3, Col. 5/ 
| Page 1,Col.5! Eighty treaties signed by Secretary 
| New Zealand excludes goods bearing! Kellogg in last four years, establishing | 
Royal Arms. | record. 
| Page 3, Col. 4! Page 1, Col. 2 
| Monetary stabilization in France said Daily engagements of the President 
|to have aided commerce and industry.’ at the Executive Offices. ' 
Page 7, Col. 1 Page 3 | 
vey | 


Gov't Topical Sur 


Representative McLeod, in letter to Sounding Ocean Depths—aArticle by } 
‘Speaker of House, urges House action|D. L. Parkhurst, chief, division of in-| 
at special session on reapportionment! struments, Coast and Geodetic Survey. | 
| legislation. | 


Game and Fish 


‘Commerce-Trade 


| Feeding of cattle has been readjusted | 
'to meet increase in demand for lighter- 


| weight cuts of meat. 








Congress 


| 
Page 3, Col. 6: 


National Defense 


Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune is ex- 
pected to accept position as superin- 
tendent of Virginia Military Institute, 
according to announcement from Marine 
Corps headquarters. 


Members of Navy Selection Board 
designated to recommend officers for 
promotion to ranks of rear admiral, 
captain, and commander. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 


Page9 Science 


The United States Daily 


> 


Page 2, Col. 1, mission to 1 


| 
i 
' 
i 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Navy Department. 


Page 9 grants of Federal funds to foster sci- 
i entific research, 


Naturalization 


Representative Johnson of Washing- 


ton advocates codification of immigra- | 


tion and naturalization laws. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Oil 


| 


| 


Is issue 
each 


ll News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


fertilizer materials are’ not unjustly 
discriminatory against interstate com- 
merce. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
San Luis Valley Southern Ry. asks 
authority of Interstate Commerce Com- 
ssue $300,000 in bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Reading Company authorized to lease 
e Mount Carmel Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Rate decisions announced by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


th 
+ 


Secreteary of Interior advocates 


Page 1, Col. 4 


New method found to determine mo- 
lecular weight of gaseous substances. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Shipping 


Contract is signed for sale by Ship- 


volume. 


|| 


| 


Plans for expediting major business 


Page 9 
| 


Highways 


| 


ping Board to private owners of “Levi- 


Secreiary of Interior outlines policy | 


Annual Cumulative Index 


d, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER © 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Uniform License 


Is Proposed for 


~ Radio Amateurs 


Netherlands Government to 
| Submit Form of Regula- 


I lation to Conference 


At Prague. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
|OWner and for which he has' made ¢ 
| declaration in observance of the lega: 
provisions in force for receiving sets. 

2.—The holder of the license may b 
required to have the instrument: men 
tioned under (a), (b) and (c) of the 
foregoing article stamped c. q. [and] 
sealed at the expense of the holder of 
the license by the Technical Service of 
the State Telegraphy or by an organiza- 
tion to be designated by the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

3.—The receiving set mentioned under 
(d) of the first paragraph of this article 
may at any time, at the pleasure of the 
| Chief of the Technical Service of State 
Telegraphy, be subjected to an inspec- 
tion. 


Article X: 1—The antenna circuit 


2 


athan” and 10 other ships of United and the circuit of the plate of the emit- 


; aH 
government debt to the bank, and to con- Highway construction expanding in! oy 


merce. of extra session of Congress are pro- | 


oil and gas permits under President’s 


solidate a further portion of the short- 
term debt, the government treasury 
floated a large issue of rentes, the con- 
ditions and the striking success of which 
demonstrated the very remarkable res- 
toration of public credit. The subscrip- 
tion was opened on May 7. Within eight 
days cash subscriptions had exceeded the 
authorized maximum of about 10,500,- 
000,000 francs, and the subscriptions were 
abruuptly closed on May 15. 

By a convention of April 30, the gov- 
ernment agreed to allocate before July 
1 the available cash yield of this issue 
to liquidation of its debt to the bank. 
The total debt of the government to the 
bank, which on May 3 amounted to 23,- 
900,000,000 francs, declined by June 21 
to 17,900,000,000 francs as the result of 
final payments made by the Treasury 
out of a portion of the subscriptions to 
the loan. 

Improvement in Bank Notes. 

The issue of 5 per cent rentes of 1928 
contributed very definitely to the sound- 
ness of the cover against the fiduciary 
circulation, and it was the great success 
of this issue that made possible the re- 
sumption of convertibility of bank notes 
immediately after the loan was closed. 

It was impossible to effect any con- 
siderable or permanent reduction in note 
circulation while our purchases of for- 
eign. exchange were constantly increas- 
ing it, excepting in so far as they could 
be redeemed out of the proceeds of the 
loan, 

The very success of the loan, the fa- 


vorable prospects which it created for | 


the financial situation of our country in 
future, induced a great number of both 
French and foreign holders of bills of 
exchange to convert them into francs by 
way of subscribing to the new rentes. 


This resulted in a very active renewal | 
of foreign exchange offerings through- | 


out the loan operation and in correspond- 


ing demands on the bank for francs; | 


and funds deposited in the bank by sub- 
scribers were straightway put back into 
circulation in the form of our constantly 
increasing note issues and franc credits. 
From December 24, 1927, to May 10, 
1928, the total note circulation rose from 
56,300,000,000 francs to more 


our credits in current individual account 


rose from 4,232,000,000 francs to 5,.500.- | 


000,000 francs. On June 
circulation again amounted to almost 
59,000,000,000 francs; credits in cur- 
rent account were almost unchanged. 
Need for monetary reform.—It had 
become perfectly evident that the in- 
creasing difficulties in which the French 
capital market had found itself involved 


21 notes in 


since the beginning of the year required | 


other remedies than those which it had 
thus far been possible to administer. In 
fact, the uncertainty which prevailed as 
to the future status of the French cur- 
rency had made it the sport of world- 
wide specu'ation, which obviously it was 
impossible to, control under the regime 
of de facto stabilization of the franc, 
and of which the effects on the French 
capital market might very soon become, 
as a result of the steady development of 
the elements of danger involved therein, 
exceedingly dangerous to the whole na- 
tional economy. 


Neither the Government nor the bank | 


could take the responsibility of allowing 
this state of things to continue. The 
Government authorities, on whom de- 
volved responsibility for final decisions 
regarding measures to be taken, found 
themselves confronted with this ines- 
capable dilemma—either, on the one 
hand, to yield to the pressure of specula- 
tion on the rise in value of the franc, 
suspend or remove the.check imposed on 
these attempts by our intervention in 
the exchange market since December 23, 
1926—in other words, allow speculation 
to make substantial profits at the ex- 
pense of the country and encourage it 
to continue its activity while fostering 
the hope of continuous revaiuation of 


our currency at higher levels; or, on the} 


other hand, to put an end to this specu- 


lation by fixing the legal value of the| 


franc at about the rate at which it had 
been held for the past 18 months, and 
by reestablishing the automatic play of 


gold imports and exports through dis- | 


continuance of forced 
bank notes. 


circulation of 


The first alternative would have en- | 


countered almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties and would have forced the coun- 
try into an experiment, the effects of 
which on the economic and social order 
could not be foreseen. It was the second 
alternative which the Government and 
Parliament wisely and courageously de- 
cided to adopt. Your board of directors 
gave their assent to a currency reform | 
which seemed to them absolutely neces- 


sary. 
Monetary Reform Adopted. 

The monetary law of June 25.—It| 
would have been permissible’ for the 
bank to insist that before removing the 
rotection afforded by inconvertibility of 
ank notes, the Government should liq- 
uidate the remainder of its debt to the 
bank by a final settlement in bank notes 
or coin, and not by a mere bookkeep- | 


than | 
60,000,000,000 francs, and the total of | 


| Fund, 


| previous 18 months in the exchange mar- 


Page 1, Col. 5 


The Superintendent of Documents of- | 
fers a list of publications relating to) 


planis, culture of fruits, vegetables, 


grains, grasses and seeds. 


Page 9, Col. 7\ 
Feeding of cattle has been readjusted | 


to meet increase in demand for lighter- 
weight cuts of meat. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Many proposals for farm relief to be 
considered by House and Senate Com- 
mittees. 


Page 1, Col. 7| 


The Department of Agriculture issues 
a bulletin on fattening beef calves. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Banking-F inance 


Total turnover of German Reichs- 
bank increased to 819,900,000,000 marks 


in 1928, Department of Commerce is} 


informed. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Board issues consol- 


idated statement of condition of Fed- | 


eral Reserve banks. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury states 
that surplus for fiscal year is assured 
by volume of tax collections in March. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
United States will take part in con- 
ference on counterfeiting of currency, at 
Geneva, Department of State announces. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Monetary stabilization in France said | 


to have aided commerce and industry. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Silver imports into India declined for 
week ended March 9. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Department of Labor issues the 
monthly report of activities of State 
and municipal employment services co- 
operating with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Right to protect citizens in foreign 
countries by landing forces, a memo- 
randum by the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Superintendent of Documents of- 
fers a list of publications relating to 
plants, culture of fruits, vegetables, 
grains, grasses, and seeds. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Home Economics is- 
sues a technical bulletin 


Page 9, Col. 7 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics issues 

a bulletin on wages and hours of labor 
in fcundries and machine shops, 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 7: other bureaus of Department of Agri- | 

New books received at the Library of | culture, to undertake intensive research | on oil and gas permits under President’s 


Page 9 


Congress. 


revaluation under the terms of the cur- 
rency law. The board of directors, how- | 
ever, were of the opinion that they 
ought not to exercise this privilege, be- | 
ing convinced that immediate return of 
the frane to gold convertibility was the 
only measure adequate to provide for | 
the real interests of the country. On 
June 23 it authorized the signing of two 
conventions Which enabled the proposed 


monetary reform to be carried out, One | 
was signed with the Government, 


the 
other with the Autonomous Amortizatiow 
On June 25 the monetary law 
went into effect. Its essential provisions 
are: 

“Adoption of the gold standard; defini- 
tion of the franc a# a fixed amount of 
gold, corresponding very closely to the 
rate at which it had been held for the 


| 
kets. 
“Restoration of convertibility of bank | 


|; notes, which had been suspended by the} 


law of August 5, 1914; obligation on the| 
part of the bank to insure to the bearer 
at sight, convertibility of its notes into| 
gold, either by exchanging them for! 
bullion or by 


redeeming them in gold, 


| standard currencies until the new gold! 


coins shall have been minted. 
To be continued in the issue of 
March 23. 


Contract Is Sigend | 
For Sale of Liners 


| 

—- | 
[Continued from Puge 1. ] 

Fleet Corporation, and Mr. Chapman. 

Delivery of the vessels will be commenced | 

with transfer of the S. S. “Leviathan” to} 

her new owners on April &. 


The contract was unanimously ap- 


lare valid and infringed. 
‘Dyeing Co., Inc., v. Windsor Fur Dye- 


on a short 
method of calculating energy, protein, 
calcium, phosphate, and iron in the diet. 


gressing satisfactorily, according to 
House ieaders. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Many proposals for farm relief to be 
considered by House and Senate Com- 
mittees, 
Page 1, Col. 7 


‘Cotton 


Preliminary report on cotton ginning 
of 1928 crop issued by Department of, 
Commerce. | 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Court Decisions 


District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, holds patents on process and 
product of bleaching and dyeing furs! 
(Stein Fur 


ing Co., Inc.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit affirms denial of motion 
to dismiss conspiracy charge where de- 
fendants were found not guilty of sub- 
stantive offenses under the Prohibition 
Act. (Anderson et al. v. United States.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Customs 


Customs Court classifies machinery 
for dyeing cotton as textile machinery, 
and adjudicates requirement of mark of 
origin on imported candies. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Education 


Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune is ex- 
pected to accept position as_superin- 
tendent of Virginia Military Institute, | 
according to announcement from Marine 
Corps headquarters, | 


Page 2, Col. 1; 
Foodstuffs 


| Feeding of cattle has been readjusted 
to meet increase in demand for lighter- 
‘weight cuts of meat. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Foreign Affairs 


United States will take part in con- | 


ference on counterfeiting of currency, 
at Geneva, Department of State an- 
nounces, 


Page 1, Col. 4} 
Right to protect citizens in foreign | 


countries by landing forces, a memo- 
randum by the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Full text of proposals of the Nether- 
lands government for a uniform radio 
license for amateur operators. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Secretary of State says there appears 


in China. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Forestry 


“ 
Forest Service, with cooperation of 


into problems of wild life. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


ceptance of the Chapman bid for the pur- 
chase of the lines and leaseholds. 


The purchase price of the two lines 


!is $16,082,000 for the 11 ships, and $218,- 


600 for leaseholds here and abroad, Pay- 
ment of the latter sum will be in cash, 
while that for the vessels will be on 
the basis of 25 per cent of the price of 
each vessel on its delivery with the bal- 
ance payable in equal installments over 
a period of 15 years. 

Two and one-half per cent of the pur- 
chase price already has been 


to make up the initial payments, Un- 
paid balances will bear interest at 4% 
per cent, payable semiannually. 
contract provides quarantees for con- 
tinued operation. 

In the execution of the terms of the 
contract there will be no interruption 
of service of either of the lines. The 
“Leviathan,” for example, arrives in 
port on April 5, will be delivered on 
April 8, and will make her scheduled 
sailing on April 10. 

The schedule for transfer of the other 
vessels, all of which will make their 
subsequent Sailings as advertised, is as 
follows: “American Merchant,” April 
10; “American Trader,” April 17; 
“American Shipper,” April 24; “Amer- 
ican Farmer,’ May 1; “President Hard- 
ing,” May 6; “American Banker,” May 
8; “President Roosevelt,” May 13; 
“George Washington,” May 20; “Amer- 
ica,” May 27; “Republic,” June 6, 

A very important feature of the con- 
tract. signed today is the agreement 
whereby the purchasers obligated them- 
selves to construct within the continen- 
tal limits of the United States two first- 
class vessels of high speed to be run 
“opposite” the “Leviathan in a fast 
weekly mail service from New York to 
English Channel ports. These vessels 


ing allocation of the net increase in value | proved by the Shipping Board commis-| are to be of at least 45,000 tons displace- 


of the gold reserve resulting from iis 


» 


“ 


| Kwang-si province, China. conservation policy. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
‘Home Economics | Piaeiiets 


| The Bureau of Home Economics is-' ee ee 
‘sues a Seuhahedl bulletin on a short; District Court, Eastern District of 
| method of calculating energy, protein,! New York, holds patents on process and ; 
calcium, phosphate, and iron in the diet.| product of bleaching and dyeing furs ; 

Page 9, Col. 7) are valid and infringed. (Stein Fur 
| Dyeing Co., Inc. v. Windsor Fur Dye- | 


j 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
| 


States and Merchants Lines. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Steel cargo-ship “‘Defiance,” converted 
to Diesel electric-motor ship, to make 
trial March 23 from Norfolk. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Simplified Practices 


Woven-wire fencing industry voices 


| tion and naturalization laws. 


| sia, 


|to be no danger of a renewal of warfare | 


paid in, | 
thus leaving a balance of 22% per cent | 


The, 


Immigration 


Representative Johnson of Washing- | 
ton advocates codification of immigra- | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Inland Waterways | 


Conference is held with President | 
on conditions in Southeastern States as 
result of floods; Acting Chairman of | 


| Red Cross outlines program. 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Insular Possessions | 


Retiring Governor General of Philip- | 
pines opposes proposal to impose tariff | 
on Philippine sugar imported into the) 
United States. | 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Coast and Geodetic Survey to make! 
special survey of Kodiak, in Aleutian 
Islands. Page 1, Col. 2 

Chiefs of Philippine tribesmen given 
first airplane rides by Army aviators. | 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Tron and Steel | 


The Krupp Company, of Essen, Prus- 
is reported to be planning the 
erection of new pipe rolling mills. 
Page 2, Col. 1 | 
Continental steel entente expands} 
quotas, members having failed to keep | 
within allotments. | 

Page 1, Col. 4; 


| Labor | 


The Department of Labor issues the 
monthly report of activities of State! 
|e municipal employment services co- | 
|opérating with the United States Em- | 
ployment ' Service. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 

Bureau of Labor Statistics announces 
resuit of study of stability of employ- | 
ment in boot-and-shoe and leather in- 
| dustries, | 
Page 2, Col. 5 
| The Bureau of Labor Statistics issues 
/a builetin on wages and hours of labor 
| in foundries and machine shops, 1927. | 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Leather 


Bureau of Labor Statistics announces | 
| result of study of stability of employ- 
ment in boot-and-shoe and leather in- 
dustries, 





Page 2, Col. 5} 
| Tests declared to show vegetable- 

tanned leather is stronger than chrome- | 
| tanned, Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Mines and Minerals 


Secretary of Interior outlines policy 


conservation policy. 
: Page 1, Col. 5 





Corporation, all of whom voted for ac-| put them in a commanding position in 


North Atlantic traffic. 


Plans and specifications for the new 
ships are to be submitted for the ap- 
|proval of the Shipping Board within a 
| year, and it is agreed that the vessels 
shall be ready for operation on or be- 
fore February 13, 1932. In making this 
stipulation, the Board agrees that the 
purchaser shall have the use of moneys 
}from the Construction Loan Fund up to 
75 per cent of the construction cost of 


provided by the Jones-White Law. 


Chairman O’Connor congratulated Mr. 
Chapman heartily on his new enterprise. 


sale, “that the United States Lines and 
American Merchant Lines are in safe 
hands; that the new owners of. these 
services are able American citizens whose 
;experience in shipping and finance will 
enable them to meet the many problems 
to be coped within this highly competi- 
tive trade. 

“The United States Lines are the pride 
of the American Merchant Marine. The 
| American public has demonstrated its 
confidence in these vessels and I am sure 
this confidence will continue with the 
services when they become a private 
American enterprise. 

“Almost nine years ago the Congress 
of the United States set forth a policy 
{of creating an adequate American mer- 
|chant marine, ‘ultimately to be owned 
and operated privately by citizens of the 
United States.’ This policy has been 
promoted with diligence by the Shipping 
Board, this sale representing 17 ship 
lines transferred for guaranteed opera- 
tion within the past half-dozen years in 
lanes where no American-flag ships ex- 
‘isted before the war, 
| “The development 








stage has 





ing Co., Inc.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Patent suits filed. 
Page 9 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


on page 8. 


Postal Service 


New rates on air mail to Porto Rico 
and Canal Zone are approved by Post 
Office Department, 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Postmaster General asks application 
of business principles in Postal Service. 


Page 2, Col. 5! 


Prohibition 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Ninth Circuit affirms denial of motion 
to dismiss conspiracy charge where de- 
fendants were found not guilty of sub- 
stantive offenses under the Prohibition 


Act. (Anderson et al. v. United States.) | 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Serums prepared by Federal Hygienic 


Laboratory to combat spread of epi- | 


demic meningitis, 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Public Utilities 


| appreciation of benefits of simplified 
| practices recently put into effect. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Sugar 


Retiring Governor General of Philip- 
| pines opposes proposal to impose tariff 
| on Philippine sugar imported into the 
United States. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Tariff 


Retiring Governor General of Philip- 
pines opposes proposal to impose tariff 
on Philippine sugar imported into the 
| United States. 
; Page 1, Col. 2 


New Zealand excludes goods bearing 
Royal Arms, 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Methods for determining depreciation 

of property for tax purposes discussed 

' by R. E. Vierling, of the Bureau of 
| Internal Revenue, 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals rules profits 

assigned to others by vendor of prop- 

erty in deferred payment sale are not 

taxable to donor. (Huntington v. Com- 

1 missioner.) 





| license, 


Trade Commission in its investigation 


| roads” headings. 


| two Brooklyn radio 


, Stations by Radio Commission. i 


the vessels at the low borrowing rates! 


“T feel,” he said, in commenting on the , 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on March 20 before the Federal | 
n 
of public utilities, ' 
Page 9, Col. 1 } 


See under “Shipping” and Rail- 


ib 

Radio | 
Additional time and power sought by 

stations, WLTH 


and WBBC, at hearing before Radio } 
Commission, 


P 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 
Full text of proposals of the Nether- 
lands government for a uniform radio ; 


| license for amateur operators. 


Page 4, Col. 6 ' © 


Facts on broadcasting sought from | ¢ 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Railroads 


Hearings on stock holdings of Kansas 
City Southern and Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas railroads, accused of yiolating 
antitrust law, are postponed by Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 


b 
| f 


Interstate .Commerce Commission 
holds that Florida intrastate rates on 


Radio Commission Seeks 
Facts on Broadcasting 


[Continued from 


to April 10th. 

The engineering questionnaire, Form 
63, included with this letter that asks 
for data regarding service rendered by 
stations, is for the purpose of enabling 


as possible of the present broadcasting 
conditions throughout the country. 

| Reports have so far been 
from or concerning only a very small 
percentage of stations and such reports 
have varied so greatly and been so in- 
ee that they have been of little 
aid. 

It is considered that if ‘all stations 
submit the data called for in the ques- 
tionnaire the Commission will be able to 
have data to use as a basis for making 
any possible improvements that can be 
made*for certain sections of the country 
without causing a loss to some other 
section. 

It is desired that the questionnaire, 
Form 63, be filled out from information 
already known by the broadcasters and 
that there be no delay due to attempt to 
get additional information. 

The second questionnaire, Form 61, 
covering licensee’s business and legal 
questions should be filled out and sworn 





$16,000,000 in the purchase of the ships 
and to contemplate the expenditure of 
; Many times that amount on the construc- 
| tion of new tonnage, 

“The purchasers of these vessels have 


been | the wholehearted good will of the Ship- | 
passed in the case of the United States; ping Board and the full confidence of all| 8 and 9, ] ] ; : 
Lines and American Merchant Lines,| its members that their enterprise will| concerning air mail stamps, air mail en- ) violate it, after the period fixed when the 
, : 2 t {with the result that American citizens 
|sioners, before execution by the Fleet j ment and will be of sufficient speed to|have become willing to invest more than 


chant marine.” 


% 


| lead the way to a great American mer- 


; that surplus for fiscal year is assured 


| Decisions on page 4. 


| Trade Marks 


Lif” 
to confusing similarity with mark “Silk- 


L 
pany v. Cosby.) 


v. E. Kahn’s Sons Co.); Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents. 


on page 8. 


Page 1.) ' 
tionnaires, Forms 61 and 63. Please fill 


wu 7 i . - > va j | . . | 
out and return in enclosed envelope prior } Porto Rico and the United States is de- 


the Commission to get as clear an idea} 


received | 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Acquiescences in decisions announced 

y the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
ue, 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury states 


ax 


collections in March. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
eals. 


y volume of t 





Page 4 


See Special Index and-Digest of Tax 
a 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ts denies registration to mark “Silk- 
on compound to prevent runs and 
ading in silk hosiery and lingerie due 


ife” on soap. (Lightfoot Schultz Com- 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Trade mark “Pheasant” held not to 
e confusingly similar to “Partridge” 
or meats (H. H. Meyer Packing Co, 


Page 8, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Law Digest 





New Rates on Air Mail 
To Canal Zone Approved 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for transmission by air mail to or from 


posited for mailing with postage insuf- 


made to get in touch with the sender and 
have him supply the deficient postage. 
If the sender is unknown or can not be 
| communicated with without delaying dis- 
patch, the matter, if prepaid one full air 
mail rate, 10 cents, should be charged 
with the deficient postage and dispatched 
to destination, the amount due at the 
regular air mail rate of 10 cents for 
each half ounce or fraction of a half 
ounce to be collected on delivery to the 
addressee, ° 

The air mail rate on matter sent from 
the United States or Porto Rico addressed 
to the Canal Zone, and on matter mailed 
in the Canal Zone addressed to the 
United States or Porto Rico, shall be 
25 cents for each half ounce or fraction 
of a half ounce. This rate covers the en- 
tire postage charge and it must be fully 
prepaid. When any matter which is in- 
tended for transmission by air mail from 
the United States or Porto Rico to the 
Canal Zone, or from the Canal Zone to 
the United States or Porto Rico, is de- 
posited for mailing with postage insuf- 





ficiently prepaid, every effort should be | 


made to get in touch with the sender 
and have him supply the deficient post- 
age. If the sender is unknown or can not 
be communicated with, the air mail en- 
dorsements on the matter should be ob- 


ficiently prepaid every effort should be | 


ting tube or tubes can not under any 
| condition be coupled galvanically. 

2—It is forbidden to emit damped 
waves or damped-continuous waves and 
to use the so-called working and resting 
waves, 

3.—For feeding the plate of the emit- 
ting tube or tubes, only the use of direct 
jcurrent or of two-phase, rectified, fil- 
| tered’ current is permitted. 

4—In so far as the condition of the 
science makes it possible, the frequency 
of the waves emitted must be constant 
and free from harmonics; both at the 
pleasure of the Technical Service of the 
State Telegraphy. 
| 5—In modulated radio transmission 
the width of the frequency band occupied 
by the modulation must not exceed 104 
kilocyeles, 

6.—The holder of the license must ob- 
serve a_ difference in frequency of at 
least 20 kiloperiods between the limits 
of the frequency bands assigned in Ar- 
ticle 7 and the frequencies emitted by 


'|'the installation. 


7.—The holder of the license must take 
measures to repress clicking which dis- 
turbs the key. 
| Article XI: 1—It is forbidden to im- 
pede, by the establishment or use of the 
‘installation considered in the present 
the establishment, maintenance 
or operation and the use of telegraphs 
and telephones intended for public traf- 
| fic and of radio installations assimilated 
thereto by the Minister of Waterstaat, 


j}}of telegraphs and telephones such as 


|those contemplated in Article 13 of the 
jlaw.of 1904 on telegraphs and telephones 
| (Bulletin of Laws No. 7), or of installa- 
|tions such as those contemplated by Ar- 


|| ticle 3 of that law, excluding the installa- 
||| tion which is the object of this license. 


2.—Measures to remove or prevent 


|such impediments as are considered in 


|the first paragraph of the present article 


'l;are taken at the expense of the holder 


|of the license. 

| Article XII: 1. The use of the instal- 
lation is suspended, in whole or in part, 
whenever the Queen considers it neces- 


|] | sary in the general interest. 


2. Its use is likewise immediately sus- 


\]| pended whenever it is considered neces- 


sary for the interest of radio communi- 
‘cation by a station under the regime of 
the civil or military authorities or an- 
other station assimilated thereto in that 
regard by the Minister of Waterstaat. 
3.—By order of the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs, operation during 
fixed hours and the use of a certaili'type 
of wave or of determined frequencies 
may be temporarily suspenden. 

| Article XIII: 1—The holder of the li- 
|cense is subject to and accordingly must 
| observe all provisions which are or shall 
|be promulgated with regard to radio- 
|telegraphy and radiotelephony and, in 
general, with regard to the transmis- 
sion by writing, by symbols, by signals 
and by sounds of any kind by means of 
radioelectric waves, by and legal pro- 
vision and by international conventions 
to which the Netherlands have adhered 


| Minister of Waterstaat considers it nec- 
essary to change in this license in the 
execution of these provisions. 

Article XIV: 1—The license may be 
revoked: 

a.— When the holder of the license does 
not obsérve the conditions on which it 
|was granted; 
| b—When necessary by reason of a 
\legal provision (national or interna- 
tional) according to which the use of the 
installation, either wholly or in part, may 
not be allowed. 

Article XV: 1—The holder of the li- 
}cense must have a telephone connection 
in the place where the transmitting sta- 
|tion is located, or must designate a con- 
jnection in the neighborhood, by means 
|of which communications may be trans- 
|mitted to him. The call signal of the said 
‘telephone connection must be made 
known to the Chief of the Technical Serv- 
ice of the State Telegraphy. 
| Article XVI: 1.—The holder of the li- 
cense owes the State, as compensation 
for the labor required of the Govern- 


| 





of the conditions of the license, an 
;amount estimated at the rate of 1 
| florins per calendar year. 

2.—This amount, due in advance, is 
|payable on the day on which the license 
was issued and afterwards during the 
month of January of each:year. In case 
the license is withdrawn during thé year, 
and without prejudice to the reasons for 
which the withdrawal was made, the tax 
|is not -usually returned. It is only in 
special cases, at the pleasure of the Di- 
rector General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
that a total or partial restitution of the 
| tax may be made. 





each admission to examination for 
|taining a certificate of competency such 
|as is mentioned in Article 2 of this H- 
| cense, 

1, 


Article XVII: 1. The holder of the 


| literated and the matter dispatched in the| license is liable to a fine of from 10 to 


' regular mails. 


The instructions in article 11, pages 7,| provisions of the license 
of the July, 1928, Postal Guide, that he continues to be 


|1,000 florins for each violation of any 
and for each day 
-defective or to 


velopes, etc., apply to air mail for Porto| fine is imposed, to a fine of from 10 to 


Rico and the Canal Zone, 


100 florins, . 


a? 


or will adhere, as well as whatever the? 


ment for verifying the exact observance » 


8 


Re 


3.—A_ sum of 5 florins js required fo 
ob. ' 


a) 
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